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to  the  preservation  of  Fortymile  history. 


ABSTRACT 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  continued  its 
exploration  of  Fortymile  history  during  the  summer  of  1977.  A  range  of 
topics  are  explored  in  this  report,  based  on  information  collected 
during  personal  interviews  with  longtime  residents  of  Alaska  and  the 
Fortymile,  and  from  an  examination  of  available  written  documents.  The 
primary  objectives  of  this  report  are  twofold:  (1)  to  compile  histor- 
ical information  which  can  be  integrated  into  BLM  program  planning 
activities;  and  (2)  to  increase  awareness  of  the  rich  cultural  and 
historical  heritage  of  the  Fortymile  to  those  having  interests  along 
these  1 ines. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  consider  this  report  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
Fortymile  history.  Instead,  it  focuses  on  several  topics  which  are 
relevant  to  local  history,  and  offers  recommendations  as  to  topics  which 
should  be  explored  in  future  stages  of  BLM's  historical  research.  Hope- 
fully, such  efforts  will  not  be  unduly  delayed.  Fortymile  history 
should  be  recorded  while  pioneer  residents  of  the  area  can  be  contacted 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  to  contribute  their  reminiscences  to  such 
an  endeavor. 
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Fortymile  is  really  an  enchanting  stream.  Heading  far  away  in  the 
solitudes  of  central  Alaska,  it  flows  down  somber,  swift  and  silent 
in  its  journey  to  the  Yukon,  washing  in  its  passage  over  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  yellow  gold  in  nuggets,  flakes  and  dust.  The 
dark,  tea-colored  flood,  stained  by  the  moss,  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
conceal  the  wealth  that  lies  scattered  in  the  sands  beneath.  In 
reality  the  water  course  is  paved  with  gold-bearing  gravel. 


E.H.  Wells 
1891 


I 

INTRODUCTION 


The  Fortymile  Resource  Area  encompasses  19,453  square  miles  in  east- 
central  Alaska.  Its  18,000,000  acres  lie  largely  within  the  Tanana 
River  Basin.  The  Charley  River  forms  its  northwest  border;  the  northern 
border  extends  above  the  Yukon  River;  the  Canadian  border  is  its  eastern 
limit;  and  the  Tanana  Valley  and  a  portion  of  the  Alaska  Range  comprise 
its  southern  limits.  Maps  1  and  2  show  the  approximate  area  within 
these  boundaries,  and  identify  the  major  water  resources,  highways,  and 
communities  therein. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  initiated 
an  Oral  History  project  during  the  summer  of  1976,  as  one  phase  of  its 
cultural  resource  management  planning.  Although  such  research  often 
falls  outside  the  perimeter  of  BLM  programs,  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area 
possesses  a  rich  cultural  and  historical  heritage,  which  is  integrally 
connected  to  land  management  activites.  As  more  and  more  people  "dis- 
cover" Alaska  each  year,  their  impact  on  the  land  introduces  change,  and 
their  requests  for  more  information  about  the  land  and  its  history 
prompt  the  land  managers  to  make  such  material  available.  Among  the 
places  of  historical  significance  within  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area 
which  attract  visitors  are   those  listed  below. 

1.  Healy  Lake:  The  site  of  an  Athapaskan  village  at  which 
archaeological  investigations  have  revealed  evidence  of  human 
occupation  more  than  10,000  years  ago  [1],  and  Athapaskan 
occupation  for  3,000  years  or  more  [2].  The  more  recent  and 
now  abandoned  villages  of  Kechumstuk  and  Joseph  lie  in  the 
Fortymile  interior,  and  were  formerly  occupied  by  Athapaskans 
who  have  since  relocated  to  contemporary  villages  along  the 
Tanana  River.  All  these  areas  are  not  easily  accessible  to 
tourists,  which  has  minimized  destruction  and  vandalism. 

2.  Gold  discoveries  on  the  Fortymile  River  and  at  Franklin  Gulch 
fostered  the  first  gold  rush  in  Interior  Alaska  in  1386-87, 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Fortymile  Gold  Rush. 
Before  the  highly-acclaimed  Klondike  Stampede  at  nearby  Daw- 
son, Yukon  Territory,  prospectors  had  discovered  gold  on  most 
gold-bearing  creeks-within  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  in- 
cluding David  Creek  (1888);  Poker  Creek  (1889);  Dome  Creek 
(1393);  American  Creek  (1894);  Jack  Wade  and  Mission  Creeks 
(1395);  and  Chicken  Creek  (1896).  These  flurries  of  pros- 
pecting and  mining  activity  prompted  establishment  of  road- 
houses  and  small  communities  to  serve  the  hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  new  arrivals.  The  communities  of  Eagle,  Chicken, 
Jack  Wade,  Franklin,  Steele  Creek,  and  Nation  flourished  in 
days  past,  yet  they  have  not  all  become  ghost  towns,  as  was 
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characteristic  of  boom  towns  in  many  other  locales.  Eagle  and 
Chicken,  in  fact,  are  growing,  and  the  other  communities  have 
residents  during  at  least  part  of  the  year. 

3.  More  than  200  miles  of  the  Eagle  to  Valdez  "Washington- 
Alaska  Military  Cable  and  Telegraph  System"  (WAMCATS)  extend 
southward,  from  Fort  Egbert  and  Eagle,  through  the  Fortymile 
interior  to  Tanacross,  and  south  to  Mentasta  Pass.  Construct- 
ed between  1900  and  1904,  WAMCATS  provided  Alaska  with  its 
first  direct  communication  link  with  the  United  States.  Long 
since  abandoned,  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  hardships  men 
endured  to  link  Alaska  with  the  Outside. 

4.  Numerous  cabins  and  other  places  of  historical    interest  lie 
along  the  major  water  routes  and  their  tributaries—the  Yukon, 
Tanana,  and  Fortymile  Rivers.     Although  vandals  and  souvenir 
hunters  ignore  federal    laws  which  prohibit  the  destruction  of 
such  sites  or  the  removal   of  artifacts,   they  remain  as  evi- 
dence of  life  in  the  region  in  days  past. 

5.  Construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway  led  to  the  founding  of  Tok 
and  Delta  Junction  in  the  late  1940' s.  These  are  the  two  pop- 
ulation centers  within  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  today,  and 
several  Native  villages  are  located  nearby.  Although  the 
history  of  these  communities  is  of  relatively  recent  origin, 
it  is  nonetheless  an  essential  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Fortymile.  Furthermore,  the  areas  around  these  communities 
have  been  the  scenes  of  a  variety  of  activities  since  at  least 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

A  report  based  on  the  Oral  History  project  last  summer  summarized  the 
materials  collected  in  personal  interviews  with  more  than  one  dozen 
Fortymile  pioneers  [3].  This  report  also  drew  on  information  on  file  at 
the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  headquarters,  and  on  a  variety  of  published 
and  unpublished  materials.  The  brief  period  of  time  allocated  for 
actual  fieldwork  permitted  only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  wide  range 
of  topics  explored,  but  did  provide  a  foundation  on  which  a  continuation 
of  the  project  has  as  its  basis.  The  report  also  illustrated  to  local 
residents  the  purpose  of  the  BLM's  involvement  in  historical  research, 
and  was  generally  well  received  by  them. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  BLM  assigned  two  Oral  Historians  to  the  task  of 
collecting  more  detailed  information  on  several  specific  topics  this 
summer.  The  primary  objective  has  been  to  integrate  historical  infor- 
mation with  other  aspects  of  BLM  programs  and  activities  in  the  Forty- 
mile  Resource  Area.  A  researcher's  first  responsibility  is  to  his 
informants;  without  their  interest  and  support,  the  project  is  likely  to 
fall  short  of  its  objectives.  I  believe  that  we  have  developed  a  degree 
of  rapport  with  local  pioneer  residents  which  will  permit  the  BLM  to 
approach  them  for  more  specific  kinds  of  information.  Again,  this  must 
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be  dorvs  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  area  and  its  residents,  and 
who  have  gained  the  confidence  of  their  teachers. 

Material  in  this  report  may  lack  direct  applicability  to  program  plan- 
ning, but  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  this  process.  Information  in  this 
report  has  eventual  applicability  in  the  interpretation  of  various  sites 
within  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area.  Material  presented  in  the  report 
last  summer  has  been  useful  in  current  interpretive  projects  and  in  the 
preparation  of  nominations  to  the  National  Registry  of  Historic  Places. 

My  goal  in  this  report  is  to  integrate  information  obtained  in  personal 
interviews  with  available  published  and  unpublished  materials  regarding 
the  Fortymile  and  surrounding  regions.  I  have  selected  several  topics 
which  deal  with  different  aspects  of  Fortymile  history--the  history  of 
one  small  and  important  community;  a  description  of  a  primary  economic 
activity  in  the  region;  a  profile  of  one  Fortymile  pioneer;  a  close  look 
at  an  infamous  Alaskan  "pest";  and  a  brief  examination  of  health  and 
medicine  in  days  past.  These  diverse  topics  are  designed  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a  "feel"  for  the  area  and  what  it  was  like  in  the  early 
days. 

As  is  evident  in  the  text  of  this  report,  I  have  relied  heavily  on 
written  materials  in  the  preparation  of  some  chapters.  I  oeiieve  the 
written  record  holds  much  important  information  which  can  be  integrated 
with  that  derived  from  personal  interviews  to  form  a  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  This  strategy  has  also  per- 
mitted a  more  extensive  dealing  with  certain  topics,  and  is  not  intended  . 
as  an  attempt  to  de-emphasize  the  value  of  oral  history.  Instead,  I 
have  solicited  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  in  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  discrepancies.   If  the  scope  of  this  report  remain- 
ed on  the  general  level  of  that  written  last  year,    I  would  have  placed 
more  emphasis  on  oral  accounts;  instead,  I  have  sought  more  specific 
information  and  thought  more  in  terms  of  general  history.  As  a  footnote, 
I  might  add  that  several  of  the  written  sources  cited  in  this  report  are 
essentially  oral  history  in  written  form,  and  are   based  on  the  personal 
recollections  of  individuals  who  spent  time  in  this  region  in  days  past. 

The  title  of  this  report  is  not  intended  to  cast  a  negative  light  on  the 
Fortymile  region  today;  rather,  it  expresses  the  sentiments  of  many 
older  residents  in  the  area  who  remember  what  they  viewed  as  better 
days.  As  one  man  said,  "In  those  days  we  could  do  Dretty  well  as  we 
pleased".  Well,  those  days  are  gone  -  not  only  in  the  Fortymile,  but 
throughout  Alaska  and  North  America.  Perhaps  the  best  days  are  gone, 
but  the  memories  live  on. 
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II 

FUR  TRAPPING:  A  GENERAL  LOOK 


The  furs  from  the  Klondike  are  of  the  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, rather  pale  in  color,  but  exceedingly  fine.  Beaver, 
formerly  more  plentiful  than  now,  are  taken  by  the  Indians 
with  a  harpoon  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  the  spot  being 
baited  with  willow  twigs,  or  else  by  means  of  a  peculiar  dead- 
fall of  poles  built  on  the  bank  near  their  homes.  Muskrat  are 
plentiful.  The  wolverine  (not  a  "wolf"  of  any  sort,  but  the 
largest  of  the  weasels)  roams  everywhere,  and  is  taken  in 
dead-falls.  Its  coarse  brown  and  black  fur  has  small  market 
value,  but  is  in  qreat  demand  for  the  trimming  of  the  winter 
garments  of  the  miner.  The  sable,  ermine,  mink,  and  otter  are 
found  everywhere,  the  last  two  not  being  plentiful.  The 
varying  hare-,  or  "rabbit",  is  exceedingly  plentiful  in  some 
years,  rare  in  others.  It  is  taken  in  sinew  snares  by  the 
Indians,  and  its  white  coat  is  cut  into  strips,  plaited,  and 
sewed  into  coats,  mittens,  and  robes,  the  fur  being  the  light- 
est and  warmest  known,  except  the  Arctic  hare,  a  species  with 
longer  fur  found  near  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  Canada  lynx,  or  "bob-cat",  comes  and  goes  with  the  rabbits, 

upon  which  it  feeds.  Its  fur  makes  one  of  the  best  robes  

A  kind  of  ground  squirrel  is  found,  whose  pelts  make  the 

lightest  and  best  parkas,  and  a  small  mouse  frequents  the 

cabins  of  the  miners  after  provender;  but  the  most  familiar  of 
all  the  small  animals  is  the  red  squirrel,  the  same  saucy, 
chattering,  scolding,  cone- tearing,  snow-burrowing  little 
beest  on  Bonanza  Creek  as  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  gray  or  timber  wolf  is  found  in  scattered  bands.  They 
feed  upon  the  moose  and  caribou,  and  seldom  attack  miners. 
Sometimes  they  attain  great  size  and  weight  Two  apparent- 
ly distinct  kinds  are  met  with,  recognized  as  the  "gray"  and 
the  "black",  but  they  are  regarded  by  scientists  as  individual 
variations  of  the  same  species.  The  red  fox,  the  valuable 
black  or  silver-aray  fox,  found  in  places  plentifully,  the^ 
last  three  being'confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea  [Ij. 


Although  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  gained  prominence  as  the  scene  of 

the  earliest  gold  mining  activity  in  Interior  Alaska,  rur  trapping  < 

predates  mining  as  an  economic  endeavor  by  several  decades,  and  as  a  » 

subsistence  activity  by  centuries.  Northern  Athapaskan  Indians  traversed         , 

the  interior  for  many  years  prior  to  Euroamerican  settlement  in  their 

quest  for  game  animals,  which  served  as  their  primary  sources  of  food, 

clothinq  and  shelter.  The  hides  from  large  game  animals  such  as  cariDOU,         I 

moose  and  bear,  were  basic  to  their  survival;  smaller  fur-bearing  species 

were  peripheral  to  traditional  Kutchin  (those  Athapaskans  traversing  the 

northern  portion  of  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area)  economy,  for  example, 

but  they  did  capture  and  utilize  certain  of  these  species  UJ-  | 

European  demand  for  furs  led  to  the  establishment  of  trading  posts  in 

interior  Alaska  in  the  19th  century.   In  1847,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  » 

established  a  trading  post  at  Fort  Yukon  [3]  and  the  Kutchin  and  other  < 

interior  Athapaskan  groups  began  trading  furs  for  sterns  ot  European 

manufacture.  ; 

Fur  brought  the  white  man  into  Kutchin  country,  fur  keDt  him  there, 
and  fur  has  been  the  nexus  between  the  Indian  and  the  world  outsiae 
for  most  of  the  past  120  years.  When  Alexander  Murray  established 
Fort  Yukon  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1847,  his  sole  motivation 
was  to  initiate  trade  for  valuable  furs  [4]. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Gold  Rush  in  the  1880's,  Athapaskans  actively 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  to  finance  their  growing  dependence  on  metal 
implements,  guns,  tobacco  and  imported  foodstuffs  l5J.  Euroamerican 
involvement,  in  fur  trapping  did  not  become  a  major  factor  in  this 
industry  until  early  in  the  20th  century.  It  developed  into  a  winter 
enterprise  for  many  prospectors,  miners  and  other  persons  associated 
with  the  Gold  Rush  in  some  capactiy.  For  some,  trapping  became  a 
primary  source  of  income;  others  were  content  to  set  out  a  few  .raps  ana 
subsidize  their  earnings  in  the  gold  fields,  and  perhaps  earn  a  grubstake 
for  the  forthcoming  season.  Most  found  trapping  an  excellent  option  to 
iayinq  idl*  during  the  long  winter  months.  Some  trappers  set  ouu  hundreds 
of  traps  and  snares  over  100-150  miles  of  trapline,  but  most  ooerated  on 
a  much  smaller  scale. 

ror  the  Dast  two  summers  I  have  visited  with  numerous  individuals  who 
ran  traplines  in  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  as  early  as  the  1920  s,  and 
as  recently  as  the  1960's.  Collectively,  these  trappers  traversed  most 
of  the  land  encompassed  within  and  peripheral  to  the  resource  area, 
namely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Charley  River,  Kandik  Rive*-  ^Charley 
Creek),  North,  Middle,  South  and  main  forks  of  the  Fortymile  River, 
Dennison  Fork,  Tanana  River,  and  elsewhere.  Several  informants  also 
trapped  in  other  parts  of  Alaska  and  Canada. 


Two  points  became  evident  in  my  exploration  of  Fortymile  trapping 
history.  First,  the  distribution  of  fur-bearing  animals  varied  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year  and  from  region  to  region.  This  distri- 
bution was  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  factors,  including  environmental 
conditions  and  game  cycles;  when  the  rabbit  population  dropped,  for 
example,  so  did  the  number  of  lynx,  who  relied  primarily  on  the  rabbit 
as  a  source  of  food.  Consequently  I  have  not  attempted  to  reconstruct  a 
history  of  _che  distribution  of  fur  animals  in  the  Fortymile.  To  do  so 
would  require  a  more  extensive  dealing  with  trappers,  wildlife  biolo- 
gists and  pertinent  literature—all  of  which  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  project.  Furthermore,  the  current  demand  for  furs  is  attracting 
more  trappers  into  the  area,  activity  which  threatens  to  all  but  "wipe 
out"  the  fur  species  in  this  area,  according  to  long-time  trappers.  A 
haphazard  appraisal  would  contribute  little  to  land  management  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

Secondly,  trappers  employ  similar  methods  for  trapping  the  same  species, 
regardless  of  their  geographic  location.  That  is  today,  the  Fortymile 
Resource  Area  is  not  characterized  by  specific  fur  animals  or  trapping 
methods.  Thus  I  have  complemented  that  information  obtained  in  personal 
interviews  with  published  information  pertaining  to  areas  near  the 
Fortymile.  This  has  allowed  me  to  expand  on  topics  discussed  briefly  in 
personal  interviews  which  require  clarification  to  be  more  easily  under- 
stood by  the  reader.  My  primary  interest  in  this  chapter  is  to  outline 
the  fundamentals  of  fur  trapping  and  to  reconstruct  activities  of  a 
typical  season  on  a  trapline. 

Preparing  for  Trapping  Season 

Preparations  for  the  trapping  season  normally  began  in  early  autumn, 
especially  for  the  large-scale  operations.  One  early  day  trapper 
traveled  by  dogsled  to  his  winter  base  camp  in  September,  where  several 
weeks  of  work  awaited  him:  Damage  to  the  base  camp  and  line  cabins 
(inflicted  by  bears  or  mother  nature)  required  repair;  firewood  had  to 
be  cut  and  delivered  to  all  cabins;  if  possible,  several  moose  and/or 
caribou  should  be  secured  and  the  meat  cached  for  winter  use.  If  the 
trapper  employed  a  dog  team  on  his  trapline,  as  this  trapper  did,  he 
might  also  prepare  large  quantities  of  dog  feed  for  future  use.  Among 
the  favored  dog  feeds  were  dried  salmon  and  corn  meal,  or  caribou  back 
fat  and  cooked  rice.  He  would  also  build  or  repair  toboggans  for  use 
that  winter,  and  examine  his  dog  harnesses  for  necessary  patching  or 
replacement.  Upon  completion  of  these  tasks,  this  trapper  returned  to 
town  to  purchase  supplies  and  prepare  for  the  winter  trip. 

Another  trapper  and  his  partner  normally  chartered  an  airplane  to  their 
winter  camp.  Aboard  would  be  their  winter  supplies,  carefully  packed 
into  30-gallon  oil  drums,  which  were  air-dropped  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  their  line  cabins.  These  trappers  remained  in  the  area  from  this 
time  and  made  ready  for  the  season.  They  did  not  utilize  dog  teams  in 
their  work,  and  arranged  to  have  an  aircraft  pick  them  up  at  a  pre- 
determined time  and  place  later  that  winter. 
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An  early-day  female  trapper  recalled  the  pre-season  activities  she  and 
her  family  pursued  in  the  autumn: 

Putting  out  lines  in  the  fall  was  the  hardest  work  of  all  the 
trapping  season.  That  was  the  time  when  we  set  out  camps  and 
traps,  cut  new  trails  and  cleared  old  ones,  and  killed  meat  for  the 
out-cabins,  if  we  could  find  any.  If  we  did  find  any,  we  either 
had  to  build  a  cache  so  it  would  be  handy  for  use  when  we  ran  the 
lines  in  winter,  or  haul  it  to  the  nearest  cache  that  was  already 
built  [6]. 

Trappers  often  left  their  traps  out  on  the  traplines  after  the  season 
expired,  although  some  gathered  and  cached  them  in  central  locations  for 
the  summer.  If  traps  were  left  out,  the  law  required  that,  they  be 
sprung,  so  as  not  to  endanger  animals  or  humans  traveling  in  the  area. 
Once  they  had  located  an  area  rich  in  game,  trappers  normally  remained 
there  for  several  years,  or  until  the  region  was  "trapped  out".  Traps 
required  little  maintenance,  but  they  were  all  tested  before  the  season 
began  to  make  certain  they  were  in  working  order.  One  trapper  modified 
the  design  of  certain  traps  to  meet  his  particular  needs.  Another 
boiled  his  wolf  traps  in  spruce  boughs  and  water  to  ria  them  of  scents 
collected  the  previous  trapping  season.  Contemporary  Kutchin  practices 
in  the  Port  Yukon  region  with  regard  to  trap  maintenance  have  probably 
changed  little  over  the  years. 

It  is  important  to  keep  traps  and  snares  free  of  foreign  scents, 
and  so  during  the  summer  months,  they  are  stored  outside  the  house, 
away  from  the  telltale  odors  of  smoke,  gasoline,  dogs,  and  humans. 
Usually  they  are  put  in  an  outdoor  cache,  hung  on  a  wall  to  prevent 
their  touching  anything.  One  man  said  that  he  put  a  spruce  bough 
inside  his  trap  sack  to  keep  foreign  scents  away.  Traps  and  snares 
may  also  be  rubbed  with  spruce  boughs,  or  boiled  with  them,  to  re- 
move all  scents  [7]. 

One  local  trapper  declared  that  "we  left  our  traps  hangin'  somewhere 
along  the  line.  As  a  rule  we  left  them  out,  as  we  planned  ta  stay  in 
the  area  the  following  year.  Then,  if  we  was  busy,  all  we'd  hafta  do  is 
go  along  and  bait  'em. " 

Territorial  law  required  all  trappers  to  obtain  a  license  each  year, 
available  to  those  having  met  a  one-year  residency  requirement.  Annual 
renewal  was  contingent  upon  the  trapper  filing  a  brief  report  on  his 
license  which  described  his  activities  for  the  previous  year  and  item- 
ized his  catch.  Since  only  one  game  warden  patrolled  the  Fortymile 
district  in  the  early  days,  the  possibility  of  some  trappers  not  having 
valid  licenses  exists,  although  this  probably  was  a  minor  problem. 
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An  individual  setting  out  a  trapline  for  the  first  time  initially 
selected  an  area  not  being  worked  by  another  trapper.  This  was  rarely  a 
problem  in  the  early  days  in  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  since  the 
available  trapping  territory  far  surpassed  the  number  of  active  trappers. 
To  be  sure,  certain  areas  produced  more  and  better  game  than  otners,  but 
the  trapper's  skills  were  instrumental  to  his  or  her  success.  Furthermore, 
trappers  abided  by  an  unwritten  law  which  stated  that  territory  occupied 
by  one  person  was  off  limits  to  all  others  without  his  consent. 

An  example  from  the  contemporary  Tranjik  Kutchin  who  occupy  the  region 
east  of  Fort  Yukon,  illustrates  one  method  of  defining  the  area  covered 
by  a  trapline  in  a  heavily  trapped  region.  It  is  useful  in  pointing 
out  the  complexities  involved  in  describing  one  trapper's  territory. 

The  boundaries  of  individual  traplines  generally  do  not  consist 
of  imaginary  lines  drawn  around  a  given  tract  of  country,  but 
instead  are  rather  hazily  defined  zones  which  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  limits  of  a  particular  man's  territory.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  put  traplines  on  a  map,  because  they  are  defined 
primarily  in  terms  of  trails  along  which  a  man  sets  his  traps  and 
snares,  and  lakes,  sloughs,  and  creeks  to  which  he  has  exclusive 
trapping  rights...  Traplines  belonging  to  different  individuals 
often  cross  each  other  and  interdigitate  in  very  complicated  ways... 
[8]. 

Trappers  set  their  lines  in  areas  showing  moderate  to  heavy  use  by  fur- 
bearing  animals.  As  a  rule,  certain  species  follow  particular  routes 
during  the  year  and  leave  evidence  of  their  presence  in  the  form  of 
dropping  and  footprints. 

...We  set  steel  snares  for  lynx,  fox,  or  wolves...  in  the  tobaggan 
trails  or  in  the  game  trails  made  by  caribou  and  moose  which  were 
followed  by  all  the  big  animals... 

...Marten  are  found  mostly  in  the  hills  that  are  heavily  timbered 
with  small  spruce...  When  the  weather  is  cold,  thirty  below  zero 
or  colder,  the  marten  move  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  where  it  is 
warmer,  and  they  stay  there  until  the  weather  breaks.  Then  they 
come  back  down  to  the  foothills  and  the  flats.  The  best  spot  to 
set  a  trap  was  right  near   the  bottom  of  a  steep  gully,  and  the 
next  best  was  at  the  top  of  a  ridge.  In  country  where  there  were 
no  gullies  or  ridges  we  looked  for  a  strip  of  spruce  timber. 
Even  if  it  was  only  a  narrow  strip  with  just  a  few  trees  and  with 
open  country  on  both  sides,  that  was  the  place  for  a  marten  set. 
Open  country  was  tne  worst  of  all . . .  [9]. 
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In  general  terms,  the  fur  trapping  season  formerly  extended  from  earl/ 
November  to  the  latter  part  of  June,  although  the  actual  seasons  varied 

considerably  in  specific  districts  and  for  specific  fur  species.  In  ^ 

most  instances,  the  rules  and  regulations  remain  unchanged.  Trappers  j 

norma1 ly  sought  mink,  fox,  marten,  lynx,  coyote  and  wolf,  from  latter  • 

November  to  March,  while  focusing  their  efforts  on  beaver  and  muskrat  in  j 

late  winter  and  early  spring;  the  pesty  wolverine  was  a  continual  target  j, 

because  of  the  damage  it  inflicted  to  smaller  species  already  in  the_  \ 

traps.  The  weather  is  a  key  factor  in  determining  when  certain  species  \ 

should  be  trapped,  because  of  its  effect  on  the  animals'  fur.  In  the  J 

words  of  one  former  trapper,  "When  the  sun  comes  out,  the  lynx  and  ? 

marten  begin  ta  shed,  and  that's  the  end  of  trappin'  season!."  i 


A  Trapper's  Outfit 

A  trapper's  winter  outfit  consisted  of  a  variety  of  items  all  essential 
to  trapline  activities.  This  inventory  varied  according  to  the  size  of 
the  operation  and  whether  or  not  the  trapper  used  a  dog  team  and  had_ 
line  cabins.  Many  items  remained  on  the  trapline  or  in  the  line  cabins 
throughout  the  year,  being  purchased  only  once,  thus  reducing  the  actual 
outfit  accompanying  the  trapper  each  year. 

The  following  list  itemizes  those  materials  and  equipment  essential  to 
all  trappers,  independent  of  the  size  of  their  operation. 

Traps:  100-200  or  more  of  various  sizes 

Snares:  25-100  of  assorted  sizes 

Food  supplies:  primarily  staples 

Cooking  and  eating  utensils 

Winter  clothing  and  bedding 

Tent:  especially  if  trapper  had  no  line  cabins 

Snowshoes  and/or  skis 

Backpacks 

Axe,  shovel,  saw,  and  other  small  tools  for  preparing  furs 

Fur  boards  for  stretching  the  hides 

Rope,  wire  and  canvas  tarps  for  miscellaneous  uses 

Kerosene  lantern  and  fuel 

Bait  for  traps 

Rifle  and/or  shotgun  with  ammunition 

Personal  gear 

In  addition,  those  with  dog  teams  carried  additional  supplies,  including 
dog  food,  harness,  sleds,  and  toboggans;  trappers  who  sought  muskrat 
often  added  a  canoe  or  small  boat  to  their  inventory.  After  their 
introduction,  some  trappers  carried  battery-powered  radios  to  their 
traplines,  if  working  in  areas  within  range  of  a  radio  station.  Others 
carried  reading  materials  for  use  during  rare  slack  periods—normal  ly 
when  severe  storms  prevented  them  from  making  regular  rounds  of  their 
traplines.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  but  illustrates  the  materials 
necessary  for  fur  trapping  and  living  on  tne  trapline.  With  the  exceptior 
of  traps  and  fur  preparation  materials,  most  trappers  probably  possessed 
most  of  the  above  items,  as  they  were  standard  equipment  for  life  in  the 
interior. 
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Traps 

A  fur  trap  is  an  uncomplicated  metal  structure  consisting  of  jaws  (with 
or  without  teeth),  a  pan,  spring,  trigger  and  chain  (see  accompanying 
diagram).  In  simplest  terms,  the  jaws  are  held  open  by  a  small  trigger 
connected  to  the  pan.  A  tension  bolt  attached  to  the  pan  allows  the 
trapper  to  regulate  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  release  the 
trigger.  When  the  trap  is  set,  the  spring  is  compressed;  pressure 
applied  to  the  pan  releases  the  trigger,  allowing  the  jaws  to  come 
together.  Simultaneously,  the  spring  expands  and  locks  the  jaws  in 
place.  The  chain  is  attached  to  a  heavy  object,  referred  to  as  a  "drag" 
(frequently  a  heavy  tree  limb),  so  that  the  captured  animal  cannot 
escape  into  the  brush  with  the  trap  attached  to  its  foot.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  larger  animals,  the  trap  must  not  be  attached  to  an  immovable 
object,  as  that  would  permit  the  animal  sufficient  leverage  to  twist  its 
foot  from  the  trap. 

Traps  were  normally  a  one-time  investment  and  remained  operable  for  many 
years  with  routine  maintenance.  A  trapper  might  purchase  additional 
traps  to  replace  those  lost  or  damaged,  or  if  he  decided  to  concentrate 
on  species  for  which  he  had  no  suitable  traps.  Traps  vary  in  size  and 
style,  and  are  assigned  numbers  which  give  a  general  indication  of  their 
size  and  function.  Fortymile  trappers  generally  used  fl ,  #1-1/2,  #2, 
#3,  #4,  and  #4-1/2  traps  in  their  normal  course  of  activities.  The 
following  table  generally  indicates  the  size  of  traps  employed  for 
catching  particular  species. 

Trap     Species  used  for 

#1  marten,  mink,  muskrat,  weasel  (ermine) 

#1-1/2  marten,  mink 

#2  mink 

#3  coyote,  fox,  lynx,  wolverine 

#4  coyote,  fox,  lynx,  wolverine 

#4-1/2  wolf 

Individual  trappers  maintained  personal  preferences  for  the  traps  they 
used  and,  in  certain  instances,  modified  available  traps  to  meet  their 
particular  needs.  Experience  might  lead  one  trapper  to  prefer  a  #1  trap 
for  catching  marten,  while  another  favored  a  #1-1/2.  The  #4  and  #4-1/2 
traps  normally  had  jaws  with  teeth  to  offset  the  strength  of  the  more 
powerful  fur  species  for  which  they  were  designed  to  catch.  Because  of 
their  cost  and  weight,  trappers  normally  possessed  fewer  of  these  larger 
traps,  unless  they  concentrated  on  catching  the  larger  and  more  elusive 
species. 
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Snares 

Athapaskan  Indians  have  found  snares  to  be  effective  methods  for  cap- 
turing game,  fur  animals  and  birds  for  many  years  [10].  In  the  early 
days  they  fashioned  their  snares  from  babiche,  or  untanned  strips  of 
caribou  hide;  thus,  snares  were  inexpensive,  portable,  and  easy  to  set. 
In  using  a  snare,  the  idea  is  to  place  it  so  that  an  animal  will  pass 
through  it  during  its  normal  course  of  travel.  Bait,  is  not  necessary 
for  snares,  although  it  might  well  attract  the  animal  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  noose.  After  walking  into  a  snare,  the  unsuspecting  animal 
becomes  entangled  in  the  noose,  which  tightens  as  it  attempts  to  escape; 
death  normally  occurs  quickly. 

More  recently,  ropes  and  wire  have  replaced  babiche  as  the  material  for 
snares.  Commercial  snares  are  made  from  steel  cable  and  come  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  based  on  the  thickness  of  the  cable.  Trappers  nor- 
mally use  fewer  snares  than  traps  (except  for  capturing  beavers),  since 
traps  require  less  maintenance  and  are  normally  more  reliable. 

Setting  the  Traps 

Trappers  use  a  variety  of  trap-setting  methods  on  their  lines,  based  on 
the  terrain  and  species  being  trapped.  This  is  where  the  trappers' 
skills  are  challenged,  as  their  goal  is  to  locate  their  traps  in  strategic 
locations  and  leave  no  evidence  of  their  presence.  The  common  trap  sets 
used  in  the  Alaskan  interior  are  briefly  described  below  [11]. 

1 •   Cubby  set:  This  is  essentially  a  small  "house"  constructed 
to  an  adjoining  cranny  or  natural  enclosure.  For  example,  two 
parallel  walls  of  sticks  extending  from,  the  base  of  a  tree 
formed  a  small  enclosure  opening  toward  the  trail.  Spruce 
saplings  or  other  branches  placed  over  the  walls  formed  a 
"roof"  designed  to  keep  snow  and  other  objects  off  the  set.  A 
trap  is  placed  inside  the  opening  of  the  cubby  and  concealed 
with  a  light  layer  of  snow.  Bait  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
cubby,  forcing  the  animal  to  step  on  the  trap  as  it  attempts 
to  retrieve  the  bait. 

2.   Pen  set:  Two  sticks  or  small  branches  and  brush  are  placed 
against  the  base  of  a  tree  in  a  V-shaped  position.  A  trap  is 
placed  at  the  open  end  of  the  V  and  the  bait  set  near  the 
tree.  This  resembles  a  cubby  set  but  lacks  the  characteristic 
roof. 

3-   Burrow  set:  Snow  is  cleared  away  from  a  burrow  thought  to  be 
used  by  small  fur  species,  or  one  that  will  attract  their 
attention.  A  trap  is  set  at  the  entrance  to  the  burrow, 
concealed  with  a  light  blanket  of  snow,  and  surrounded  with 
twigs,  again  forcing  the  animal  to  step  on  the  trap  to  enter 
the  burrow. 
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4  Trail  set:  A  trap  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  known  game 
traTl   It  is  chained  to  a  stump  or  branch  lying  next  to  the 
trail.  Another  branch  or  several  small  sticks  are  placed  in 
the  trail  ahead  of  the  trap.  Once  again,  the  idea  is  to 
direct  the  animal  into  the  trap  as  it  passes  over  tne  fallen 
branch. 

5  Pole  or  spring-pole  set:  A  method  designed  to  keep  the 
captured  animal  off  the  ground  and  inaccessible  to  predators,^ 
Dole  sets  are   formed  by  leaning  two  poles  side  by  side  against 
a  low  tree  branch  or  bush.  A  trap  is  placed  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  poles  and  its  chain  attached  to  another  pole  or  branch. 
Bait  is  attached  to  the  tree  or  bush  a  few  inches  above  the 
trap.  The  animal  will  step  into  the  trap  as  it  climbs  the 
pole  to  get  the  bait.  A  captured  animal  eventually  falls 

off  the  ramp  but  hangs  in  the  air,  since  the  trap  chain  is 
fastened  above  it. 

6  Stump  trap:  One  method  of  making  a  stump  trap  entails 
cutting  off  a  tree  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  A  small 
pole  set  is  then  constructed  and  the  trap  fastened  to  the 
stump.  Bait  dangles  several  inches  above  the  trap  and  lures 
the  animal  into  the  open  jaws. 

7.  Post  set:  Similar  in  design  to  a  stump  set,  a  post  set 
involves  the  use  of  a  three  or  four  foot  stump.  Bait  is 
fastened  near  the  top  of  the  stump  and  a  trap  toggled  to  the 
tree  set  at  its  base  below  the  bait  and  facing  the  trail. 
The  trap  is  concealed  with  cloth  and/or  a  thin  crust  of  snow. 

8.  Blind  set:  Made  in  open  meadows  and  on  ice-covered  lakes, 
rivers  or  sloughs,  a  blind  set  employs  a  trap  placed  in  a 
flat  area  and  covered  with  snow.  Bait  is  sprinkled  around  the 
set  and  the  animal  is  captured  as  it  steps  around  the  set 
sniffing  or  eating  the  bait. 

Bait 

Fortymile  trappers  selected  from  a  variety  of  baits  for  luring  fur 
animals  into  their  traps.  They  based  their  selection  of  baits  on 
availability,  personal  preference,  and  materials  known  to  attract 
particular  species.  Trappers  chose  from  natural  and  commercial  baits, 
ranging  from  rotting  fish,  birds,  and  animal  carcasses,  to  natura-ly-  or 
commercially-prepared  animal  scents  and  beaver  castor  (a  strong-smelling 
fluid  from  the  castor  and  oil  glands).  To  use  scents  and  castors, 
the  trapper  dipped  twigs  or  other  materials  into  the  castor  and  set 
the  bait  in  place.  Generally  speaking,  baits  required  minimal  financial 
investment  and  were  readily  available  in  the  local  region.  Several 
examples  of  baits  used  by  Fortymile  trappers  are  listed  below. 
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'I  cut  up  fish  in  the  fall,  stored  it  in  jars  and  allowed  it  to  get 
"ripe"  before  trappin'  season.  It  was  good  fer  fox,  coyotes, 
wolves  and  marten. ' 

'The  parts  of  a  ptarmigan  provided  bait  for  five  traps—the  head 
and  wings.  We  ate  the  breasts  ourselves.  We  never  used  scents  and 
preferred  natural  baits.1 

'Sometimes  I  would  chop  the  snow  away  from  around  where  the  dogs 
slept  and  place  it  around  the  traps.  The  urine  and  droppins 
attracted  the  canine  species--like  fox,  timber  wolf,  and  coyote— 
and  wolverines. ' 

'Ripe  bait  of  any  kind  seems  to,  what  do  you  say,  effervesce,  over 
a  larger  area  in  colder  weather  and  draws  the  animals  in  from  miles 
around. ' 

One  man  reported  the  traditional  Athapaskan  metnod  of  killing  a  caribou, 
dragging  the  carcass  to  high  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trapline,  and 
allowing  it  to  deteriorate.  The  scent  of  the  rotting  carcass  attracted 
fur  species  to  the  general  area  of  the  traplines.  Some  early  day  white 
trappers  adopted  this  practice,  despite  their  being  some  question  as  to 
its  legality.  Nonetheless,  it  reportedly  worked  well.  Another  trapper 
mentioned  his  practice  of  tying  a  red  flag  to  a  tree  top  near  his  trap- 
lines.  The  waving  flag  also  lured  curious  animals  into  the  area. 

Blazing  the  Trails 

Trappers  placed  their  traps  up  and  down  game  trails  and  in  other  less- 
easily  identified  locations.  As  a  rule,  they  checked  their  lines  often 
enough  to  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  route  and  location  of 
their  traps.  However,  trappers  found  it  convenient  to  mark  the  loca- 
tions of  their  traps  and  of  areas  showing  promise  for  catching  certain 
fur  animals. 

Trails  are  often  very  easy  to  follow  because  they  are  clearly 
defined  corridors  through  dense  vegetation.  In  some  areas,  how- 
ever, it  is  hard  to  find  a  trail  in  untracked  snow  without  some 
kind  of  markers.  In  open  spruce  forests,  for  example,  the  trees 
are  blazed  at  frequent  intervals  by  chopping  a  narrow  strip  of  bark 
from  the  tree  trunk,  leaving  a  white  mark  which  is  easily  seen. 
Markers  are  yery   important  at  places  where  a  trail  opens  onto  a 
river,  lake,  slough,  or  meadow,  where  travelers  may  have  difficulty 
finding  the  trail's  opening  when  they  reach  the  other  side.  Large 
blazes  are  used  here  if  there  are  big  trees  at  the  trail's  edge, 
but  the  margins  of  lakes  and  meadows  are  often  fringed  with  scrub, 
so  instead  of  marking  blazes,  the  Indians  often  hang  something  like 
a  tin  can  or  shred  of  cloth  in  the  brush. 

In  open  places,  such  as  large  meadows  or  lakes,  the  Kutchin  some- 
times mark  the  way  by  placing  sticks  in  the  snow;  in  a  meadow  where 
there  are  scattered  willow  bushes,  branches  may  be  stuck  in  the 
snow  upside  down  so  that  markers  are  not  confused  with  natural 
vegetation.  Poles  may  also  be  leaned  against  bushes  or  placed 
horizontally  in  them  to  indicate  the  trail's  location  [12]. 
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unless  it's  a  lynx 


Putting  out  the  lines,  we  stopped  the  toboggan  and  made  a  set  i 

wherever  we  saw  tracks,  and  wherever  we  made  a  set  we  blazed  it._ 

Our  trail  markers  were  one  blaze  on  two  sides  of  a  tree  so  thai  it 

could  be  seen  from  either  direction.  A  trap  we  marked  by  two  , 

medium  blazes  on  the  side  of  the  tree  that  the  set  was  on.  Three  I 

small  blazes  meant  a  rabbit  snare.  If  we  were  out  of  traps  and  saw 

marten  tracks  where  we  wanted  to  make  a  set  the  next  time  around, 

we  marked  the  place  with  dot  blazes.  We  marked  a  trail  trap  by  a  { 

long  blaze  on  a  tree  on  each  side  of  the  trail,  fifty  yards  before  | 

we  came  to  the  set.  This  was  to  remind  us  not  to  run  the  dogs  into 

it. ..[13]. 

Trapoinq  the  Animals  * 

•  ! 

Trappers  utilized  personal  skills,  knowledge  of  fur  animals  and  their  j 

patterns,  and  their  own  ingenuity  in  trapping  the  fur  species.  There  * 

was  no  single  "best  way"  to  catch  a  particular  animal,  nor  was  any  one  j 

method  appropriate  for  catching  all  species.  In  the  following  section  I 
briefly  describe  fur  species  commonly  trapped  in  the  Fortymile  Resource 
Area  and  outline  some  strategies  employed  for  catching  those  species. 

Marten:  Similar  in  appearance  to  a  mink  but  slightly  longer  and  heavier, 

the  marten  (Martes  americana)  is  a  medium-sized  member  of  the  weasel 

family.  It  ranges  in  color  from  a  yellowish  brown  to  dark  brown  with 

orangp-like  fur  under  the  neck.  Squirrels,  hares,  mice,  lemmings,  and 

small  birds  form  the  basis  of  the  marten's  diet.  They  flounsn  in  ml  iv 

areas  forested  with  spruce  or  mixed  spruce  and  deciduous  trees.  These 

very  mobile  creatures  tend  to  avoid  areas  frequented  by  caribou  and  lynx         \ 

[H]. 

Trappers  normally  use  either  cubby  sets  or  pole  sets  for  catching 

marten,  with  the  latter  being  a  safeguard  against_small  am'mals^who  prey 

on  trapped  marten  before  they  can  be  retrieved.   I  rappers  use  #1  and  f\- 

1/2  traps  for  marten  and  may  set  out  200  or  more  traps  each  season.  #1  : 

traps  are  favored  because  they  are  lighter  than  the  larger  #1-1/2  and 

not  as  bulky.  Marten  are  attracted  by  almost  any  kind  of  meat,  ranging 

from  rotten  fish  to  bird  wings,  a  hare's  foot  or  furry  moosehide  smeared 

with  beaver  castor.  One  early  day  trapper  told  me  that  he  simply  dipped 

a  twig  in  a  jar  of  rotten  fish,  allowed  it  to  soak  up  the  scent,  then 

placed  the  twig  in  his  trap  set.  ; 

One  of  the  more  commonly  trapped  fur  species  in  the  Fortymile,  many  i. 

trappers  preferred  going  after  them  even  if  other  species  roamed  the  j; 

same  area.  In  the  days  when  marten  and  wolf  commanded  similar  prices,  ^ 

one  man  said  he  made  no  strong  effort  to  catch  wolf,  as  they  required  i 
much  more  work,  both  to  trap  and  skin  out.  Another  declared, 

There's  no  secret  to  trappin'  marten.  If  you  can  trap  a  rabbit,  j 

you  can  trap  a  marten.  There's  nuthin'  dumber  than  a  marten,  ] 
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During  one  period  in  the  1920' s,  the  Territory  reportedly  closed  the 
marten  season  in  the  Fortymile  for  reasons  not  explained  to  me.  That 
apparently  did  not  halt  the  trapping  of  marten,  however.  One  informant 
recalled  a  Canadian  trapper  who  bootlegged  alcohol  and  wolves  (who 
brought  no  bounty  in  Canada)  into  the  Fortymile  during  Prohibition,  and 
exchanged  them  for  illegally  trapped  marten,  which  could  be  sold  in 
Canada. 

Lynx:  The  long-legged  and  large-pawed  lynx  (Lynx  canadensis)  ranges 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  length  and  weighs  from  15  to  30  pounds.  Thei^  dark 
gray  fur  becomes  lighter  in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  Lynx  are 
found  throughout  subarctic  North  America,  normally  in  the  boreal  forest 
regions.  They  feed  primarily  on  hares  and  the  population  of  one  nor- 
mally resembles  that  of  the  other;  in  years  when  hares  are  in  short 
supply,  lynx  are  less  abundant  and  feed  on  small  birds.  Furthermore, 
the  lynx  populations  is  subject  to  population  cycles  of  about  ten  years 
in  length. 

#3  and  #4  traps  are  best  for  lynx,  since  smaller  traps  will  not  hold 
their  big  feet.  Bait  similar  to  that  used  for  marten  works  well,  and 
because  of  their  exceptional  vision,  red  flags  placed  above  trap  sets 
will  attract  lynx  [15]. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  Fortymile  trappers  refer  to  lynx  as  "lynk". 
A  long-time  local  trapper  gave  me  his  impressions  of  trapping  "lynk". 

'They're  the  easiest  one  ta  trap.  The  common  way  is  ta  use  a 
cubby.  Use  beaver  castor  for  scent--rub  it  on  a  tree.  Then  set  a 
trap  a  little  ways  from  the  tree,  and  put  a  couple  a  sticks  and 
some  brush  around  it.  I've  been  told  in  years  past  that  lynk  won't 
step  on  a  rough  spot.  So  you  cover  the  trap  with  snow  and  with 
those  sticks  around  it,  he'll  step  right  on  the  trap  and  not  the 
sticks.  But  as  of  late,  some  fellas  claim  that  you  just  put  the 
trap  there  without  any  snow  at  all,  and  you  catch  the  lynk  just  the 
same. 

With  lynk  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  skill  to  it,  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  set  out  a  lotta  traps  and  go  around  and  around  [the 
trapline].  And  you  can  snare  'em,  too.  They'll  follow  a  rabbit 
and  sometimes  you  can  walk  in  the  thick  brush  and  they'll  be 
curious  and  want  ta  follow  you.  Then  you  slip  a  noose  over  'em. 
They  used  ta  say  ta  set  the  snare  about  [the  distance  between  an 
adult's  hand  and  elbow]  above  the  ground.  Don't  make  it  too  big  or 
he'll  go  right  through  it.' 

Another  man  agreed  that  lynx  are  easy  to  trap. 

'I  used  a  slightly  larger  cubby  set  than  I  did  fer  marten.  I  used 
rabbit  fer  bait,  and  some  used  scent  or  a  red  flag.  They're  just 
like  marten,  dumb  enough  to  go  fer  anything!' 
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Mink:  Mink  (Mustela  vison.)  are  small  members  of  the  weasel  family,  j 

weighing  one  or  two  pounds  and  ranging  from  18  to  24  inches  in  length.  , 
White  patches  under  the  chin  contrast  their  generally  rich  brown  fur. 

Mink  are  semiaquatic  and  rarely  venture  very  far  from  bodies  of  water.  ; 

They  feed  on  fish,  small  animals  and  birds,  but  according  to  the  Kutchm,  | 

mink  prefer  to  feed  on  muskrat.  Cubby  and  burrow  sets  with  #1-1/2  traps  j 

work  best  for  catching  mink,  and  fur  or  feather-based  bait  dipped  in  i 

castors  or  rotting  fish  are  favored  baits  [16].  £ 

Fortymiie  trappers  mentioned  several  reasons  why  they  did  not  concentrate 

their  trapping  efforts  on  mink.  Mink  were  commonly  less  abundant  than  i 

lynx  or  marten.  The  legal  season  for  mink  ended  in  mid-February,  \ 

while  the  others  ran  until  March,  April,  or  later.  Finally,  the  mink  < 

fur  was  in  prime  condition  for  a  relatively  short  period  and  was  quickly         < 

bleached  out  by  the  bright  winter  sun...  One  man  did  offer  these 

comments  about  mink  trapping. 

Minks  can  get  underneath  the  ice  and  travel  for  miles  in  air 
pockets.  They're  often  found  around  beaver  dams.  The  best  bait 
'or  a  mink  is  scent  from  another  mink. 

Beaver:  Common  throughout  North  America,  the  beaver  (Castor  canadensis) 
is  the  largest  rodent  on  this  continent,  reaching  lengths  of  2  to  4 
feet  and  weighing  from  30  to  50  pounds.  They  have  rich  brown  fur, 
webbed  hind  feet  and  a  flat,  paddle-shaped  tail.  They  build  elaborate 
houses  which  will  hold  as  many  as  twelve  beavers,  and  can  store  a  winter's 
supply  of  food  in  nearby  dens.  Totally  herbiverous,  beavers  feed  or, 
underwater  vegetation,  but  favor  the  bark  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Beaver 
trapping  and  snaring  are  normally  springtime  activities,  at  which  time 
the  cold  weather  has  subsided  and  their  dens  are  more  accessible  ll/J. 

Persons  contacted  during  the  course  of  the  summer  told  me  how  they 
captured  beaver  in  days  past. 

'A  beaver  set  works  well.  Set  a  trap  about  a  foot  below  thejce 

downstream  from  a  beaver  house--at  least  25'  away  from  it.  The 

trap  should  be  attached  to  a  platform  above  the  ice  and  the  bai c  \ 

hooked  on  above  the  trap.  When  the  beaver  gets  in  the  trap  he 

will  drown,  since  the  chain  is  below  the  water  line.' 

'Chop  a  hole  in  the  ice  near  the  den  and  measure  the  depth  of  the 

ice.  Take  a  dry  stick  and  tie  a  trap  to  it.  Build  a  platform. 

Then  tie  short  lengths  of  cottonwood  for  bait  on  the  stick.  The  -: 

stick  should  go  down  about  3'  deeper  than  the  underside  of  the  ice. 

Wire  the  trap  on  below  the  cottonwood  branches.  Then  wire  the  stick 

to  a  platform  above  the  ice  [two  branches  extending  across  the  hole         ; 

in  the  ice]  and  cove'-  with  canvas  and  snow. 

Some  fellas  use  snares  today,  rather  than  traps.  This  way  the  •; 

beaver  is  captured  around  the  head  and  can't  chew  his  foot  off  to  ; 

escape  as  he  can  do  in  traps.'  \ 
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Wolverine:  The  wolverine  ^Gulo.  UjscusJ  is  one  of  the  most  cunning  of 
all  animals  in  its  habitat— the  boreal  forest  and  tundra  regions  of 
Alaska  and  Canada.  This  large  member  of  the  weasel  family  ranges  up 
to  4  feet  in  length  and  weighs  from  20  to  35  pounds.  With  its  brownish- 
black  fur  and  two  yellowish  stripes  extending  from  its  shoulders  to 
rump,  the  wolverine  resembles  a  small  bear.  It  has  large  feet  and 
a  short,  brushy  tail.  Wolverines  travel  in  no  set  route,  are  notorious 
for  stealing  bait  and  captured  animals  from  traplines,  and  are  rarely 
seen  by  trappers  during  their  routine  travels.  Consequently,  they 
are  infrequently  captured  during  the  trapping  season. 

Post  sets  and  snares  are  the  best  methods  for  capturing  wolverines, 
although  they  are  noted  for  twisting  snare  wire  until  it  breaks,  or 
for  chewing  off  a  frozen  foot  to  escape  a  #3  trap  with  double  springs. 
Once  captured,  they  must  be  retrieved  quickly,  and  cautious  trappers 
will  shoot  a  live  wolverine  from  a  safe  distance  [10]. 

Pioneer  trappers  in  the  Fortymile  collectively  despised  wolverines  but 
acknowledged  their  admiration  for  their  skills.  They  offered  these 
comments  about  this  elusive  creature. 

'They  are  smart  and  vicious  and  will  take  marten  right  outta 
the  traps. ' 

'If  they  ever  got  on  your  trapline  they  would  eat  the  first  marten 
they  found,  leavin'  only  the  tail  and  nose.  If  they  found  a 
second  one,  they'd  cache  it  fer  later.' 

'One  way  to  catch  'em  is  to  locate  a  spruce  tree  with  limbs  hanging 
down.  Hook  ripe  fish  to  a  limb  and  set  traps  on  both  sides  of 
the  bait.  The  wolverine  will  try  to  balance  his  paws  on  each 
side  of  the  bait  to  get  at  it,  and  may  get  caught  in  both  traps. 

'Wolverines  fight  the  traps  and  they'll  gnaw  off  their  foot  after 
it  freezes  ta  get  out.  They're  always  huntin'.  They're  the 
hungriest  critter  in  the  country.  The  Indians  called  'em  'skunk 
bears"— they  have  a  musk  that  is  a  pretty  bad  smell.  Their  rur 
is  waterproof.  That's  why  it's  used  fer  parka  trimmin's.  It 
won't  take  up  moisture  when  you  breathe.' 

Wolverines  d.re   noted  for  their  strength.  They  can  carry  meat  weighing 
several  times  their  own  weight  and  proportionally  much  larger  than 
their  bodies.  Indians  and  Eskimos  say  that  wolverines  have  challenged 
bears  and  backed  them  down  [19].  One  man  told  me  how  wolverines  contend 
with  large  game  animals. 


'They've  been  known  to  kill  wounded  moose  and  caribou  by  worryin 
'em  ta  death.  They'll  follow  'em  around  until  they  give  in. 
What  they  can't  eat  they'll  [urinate]  on  and  bury,  to  keep  the 
other  animals  away. ' 
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Red  fox:  The  red  fox  (Vulpes  fulva)  is  common  throughout  North  America 
and  has  three  distinct  color  phases:  The  red  phase  (red  fox),  the 
black  phase  (silver  fox);  and  the  cross  phase  (brownish,  cross  fox). 
The  black  phase  is  least  common  of  the  three  in  the  Yukon  region.  Foxes 
prefer  io  roam  in  open  areas  and  feed  on  plants,  birds,  and  small 
animals.  A  blind  set  with  #2  or  #3  traps,  or  snares  work  well  for 
catching  fox  [201. 

Fox  were  not  a  common  species  trapped  in  the  Fortymile,  although  they 
did  flourish  in  some  areas.  Trappers  did  not  always  focus  their 
efforts  on  fox  in  the  early  years  because  there  was  little  demand  for 
North  American  fox  on  the  world  market.  That  has  currently  changed, 
however,  and  fox  pelts  are  in  as  great  demand  as  most  other  furs. 
Interestingly,  a  man  named  Michaels  once  raised  fox  on  a  small  farm 
located  on  Fortyfive  Pup  Creek,  northwest  of  Chicken. 

Wolf:  Standing  about  2  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  and  weighing  up  to 
170  pounds,  the  formidable  wolf  (Canis  lupus)  travels  throughout  the 
north,  normally  in  small  groups  or  packs.  Wolves  are  both  predators 
and  scavengers,  feeding  on  a  variety  of  birds  and  small  and  large  game 
animals.  Wolves  play  a  key  role  in  keeping  the  game  cycle  in  balance 
in  the  wilderness,  although  they  have  been  maligned  as  being  predatory 
killers  of  valuable  wildlife. 

A  #3  double-spring  or  larger  trap  is  required  to  hold  the  powerful 
wolf.  Traps  set  around  kill  sites  work  well,  but  only  if  signs  of  human 
presence  are  well -concealed.  A  landmark  such  as  a  stake  frozen  in 
the  ice  on  a  lake  will  attract  wolves,  as  they  urinate  on  them  to 
make  a  scent  mark.  Snares  are  often  used  to  catch  wolves,  but  an 
equal  number  are  probably  shot.  Despite  the  popular  belief  that  wolves 
are  as  eager  to  pursue  humans  as  they  are  any  other  prey,  little 
evidence  exists  to  substantiate  such  claims  [211. 

Fortymile  trappers  expressed  major  concern  about  wolves  during  their 
years  on  the  trapline.  One  man  emphasized  the  necessity  of  protecting 
sled  dogs  from  wolves  and  of  never  leaving  the  team  unattended  for  a 
very  long  time.  Consequently,  some  trappers  constructed  small  log 
shelters  at  their  line  cabins  (or  at  least  at  the  main  cabin)  for 
their  dogs.  Packs  of  as  many  as  30  or  40  wolves  have  been  reported 
in  the  Fortymile  in  years  past. 

Another  informant  attributed  part  of  the  decline  in  the  Fortymile  moose 
pooulation  to  wolves,  and  noted  that  they  have  become  bolder  in  recent 
years;  last  winter  in  the  Tok  vicinity,  for  example,  wolves  entered 
the  yards  surrounding  homes  and  businesses  and  killed  several  dogs  [22 J. 
The  scarcity  of  smaller  game  animals  may  explain  this  behavior—wolves 
are  seeking  out  alternative  sources  of  food.  Indeed,  one  man  said  that 
moose  hair  is  found  in  most  wolf  droppings  he  has  seen  in  the  past  year  [23]. 
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Coyote:  Well-established  throughout  the  western  United  States  and 
northward  into  Alaska,  the  coyote  (Canis  latrans)  closely  resembles 
other  members  of  the  canine  family.  Bait  and  trapping  methods  similar 
to  those  employed  for  catching  wolves  work  well  for  catching  coyotes. 
My  informants  offered  these  comments  about  coyotes  and  coyote  trapping 
in  the  Fortymile. 

'Coyotes  are  trapwise  and  as  smart  as  any  animal.  They're  tough 
to  catch. ' 

'Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  set  the  bait  in.  Put  the  trap 
above  the  bait  and  cover  the  whole  works  with  canvas  and  leaves. 
The  coyote  will  try  to  dig  the  bait  out  and  will  get  his  paw 
caught  in  the  trap. ' 

'Game  will  follow  a  dog  trail  much  better  than  a  snow  machine 
trail.  I  used  a  toboggan  fer  trappin'  coyotes.  I  sat  in  the 
toboggan  and  set  traps  along  the  side  of  the  trail.  The  dogs 
wouldn't  bother  'em  there  and  didn't  get  caught  in  'em.  I  had 
good  luck  trappin'  coyotes  that  way. 

Muskrat:  The  muskrat  (Ondatra  zibethica)  resembles  the  larger  beaver 
in  many  respects.  They  are  herbiverous,  reside  in  lakes,  ponds  and 
sloughs  throughout  much  of  North  America,  and  build  their  dens  along 
lakeshores  or  in  shallow  water.  Muskrats  are  approximately  one  foot 
long,  have  rich  brown  fur  and  a  short,  flattened  tail,  which,  with 
their  webbad  hind  feet,  allows  them  to  paddle  around  in  the  water. 
Their  population  varies  from  place  to  place  and  from  year  to  year. 
Trappers  normally  seek  out  muskrats  in  the  late  winter  and  spring, 
after  the  cold  weather  tapers  off.  Muskrats  are  normally  caught  with 
small  #1  jump  traps  or  hunted  with  .22  rifles. 

A  typical  winter  trapping  strategy  involves  placing  traps  inside 
"pushups",  or  small  shelters  built  by  muskrats  above  lake  ice  after 
freeze  up.  They  gnaw  a  hole  through  the  ice  and  pile  vegetation  on 
the  surface,  hollowing  it  out  to  provide  a  feeding  and  breathing  spot. 
The  pushups  are  from  18  to  24  inches  long  and  8  to  10  inches  in  heignt  L24J 

An  early  day  Fortymile  trapper  explained  to  me  how  he  captured  muskrats. 

'When  it  freezes  up  they  build  little  houses  on  the  lake,  above 
where  their  food  supply  is  located.  They  roll  up  these  little 
plants  like  a  woman's  hair  curler,  stick  'em  together  on  top  of 
the  ice  and  they  freeze  together.  Once  you  locate  these  places, 
you  chop  out  a  hole  there  and  stick  a  trap  inside.  That's  how 
you  trap  through  the  ice. 

Then  after  the  ice  opens--the  first  thaw  in  the  spring--they 
leave  their  dens  and  live  in  the  bay.  You  can  set  traps  there  or 
shoot  'em  with  a  rifle.  Go  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
shoot  'em  as  they  come  up  to  eat,  and  toss  'em  in  the  back  of  the 
canoe.  It's  a  better  angle  to  shoot  'em  from,  in  a  boat,  rather   ^ 
than  standing  on  the  bank.  And  you  don't  hafta  wade  out  after  'em. 
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Trapl i ne  Activities 

A  trapper  with  an  extensive  trapline  found  little  time  for  relaxation 

durirg  the  trapping  season.  Traps  had  to  be  checked  on  a  regular  basis, 

captured  animals  removed  and  the  traps  re-set.  Animals  laying  in  the  | 

traps  too  long  easily  fell  prey  to  predators,  who  ate  them  on  the  spot 

or  damaged  their  fur  beyond  repair.  TrapDers  attempted  to  lay  out  their 

lines  so  that  they  could  make  a  :'circle"  on  each  trip  and  not  pass  I 

over  the  same  territory  twice.  Those  having  extensive  lines  constructed         j 

small  line  cabins  about  a  day's  journey  apart  (12  to  15  miles),  where 

they  could  make  overnight  stops  and  find  protection  if  inclement 

weather  set  in.  They  carried  extra  traps  in  their  packs  or  on  their 

sleds  to  set  out  if  they  discovered  promising  locations.  •* 

Following  a  routine  check  of  the  lines,  the  trapper  unloaded  his  catch  { 

and  allowed  the  frozen  animals  to  thaw  out  in  the  warmth  of  his  cabin  J 

(normally  the  main  cabin),  by  hanging  them  along  the  roof  poles. 

The  next  task  entailed  skinning  and  stretching  the  furs--an  ongoing  • 

project  which  occupied  the  evening  hours  and  days  which  were  too  cold 

or  stormy  for  the  trapper  to  be  out  on  the  lines.  On  occasion,  trappers 

would  retrieve  unfrozen  animals  from  the  traps  and  skin  them  on  the 

spot,  but  they  preferred  to  reserve  this  activity  for  the  evening  hours 

and  make  more  efficient  use  of  the  short  periods  of  daylight.  The 

process  used  for  skinning  and  stetching  mink  resembles  that  used  for 

other  animals  and  is  described  below. 

Using  a  well -sharpened  pocketknife,  the  trapper  makes  a  cut  along 

the  back  of  each  hind  leg,  from  the  anus  to  the  "ankle".  The 

skin  is  pulled  and  cut  away  from  the  legs,  and  the  feet  are  cut  • 

off  and  left  attached  to  the  skin.  The  tail  is  skinned  by  grasping 

the  hide  in  one  hand  and  the  carcass  in  the  other  and  stripping 

the  skin  off  with  a  strong  pull. 

Once  the  hide  is  removed  from  both  hind  legs  and  the  tail,  it 
is  gradually  skinned  toward  the  head,  turning  it  inside  out.  The 
knife  is  used  to  cut  between  flesh  and  skin,  leaving  as  little 
fat  as  possible  on  the  hide.  Each  foreleg  is  skinned  to  the 
"wrist",  where  the  foot  is  severed  and  left  attached  to  the  pelt. 
Then  the  skin  is  peeled  down  and  cut  free  around  the  ears,  eyes, 
nose,  and  lips.  This  technique,  known  as  casing,  removes  a  pelt 
in  the  same  way  a  child  pulls  off  his  sock  by  turning  it  inside  out. 

The  hide  is  now  put  on  a  stretcher,  a  tapering  board  2-1/2  to  3 
feet  long  and  3  to  4  inches  wide,  cut  down  the  middle  and  hinged 
at  its  pointed  end  so  it  can  be  spread  apart  and  held  open  with  a 
wooden  peg.  The  pelt  is  slipped  onto  it,  inside  out,  and  the 
boards  are  spread  to  stretch  it  tight.  Mink  are  always  scraped  to 
remove  the  adhering  fat  before  being  put  up  to  dry.  This  is  done 
with  a  scraper. . .which  takes  off  the  fat  but  will  not  cut  the  skin. 
Scraping  is  hard  work,  but  it  takes  only  five  or  ten  minutes  to 
clean  each  mink,  after  which  the  stretcher  is  set  up  on  poles  or 
rafters  near  the  cabin  roof,  where  the  heat  dries  the  hide  over- 
night [25]. 
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Trappers  did  various  things  with  the  carcasses,  as  illustrated  in  the 
comments  made  by  these  Fortymile  trappers. 

'I  threw  the  carcasses  away— they're  no  good  fer  anything.' 

'We  used  to  bury  the  carcasses.  Now  they're  often  fed  to  the 
dogs,  since  feed  is  so  much  more  expensive  to  buy  now.' 

'I  fed  lynk  meat  to  the  dogs,  but  it  had  to  be  partially  frozen 
before  they'd  eat  it.  I  generally  put  the  carcasses  out  on  the 
ice  and  they  were  carried  out  at  breakup.  Ravens  and  eagles 
feasted  on  'em,  too. ' 

'We'd  feed  the  skinned  out  animals  we  caught--lynk,  fox,  and 
even  marten--to  the  dogs.' 

'Muskrat  meat  could  be  eaten.  We  boiled,  fried  or  roasted  it, 
like  chicken.  The  Natives  cleaned  and  dried  it  and  ate  it  later 
on.' 

A  trapper  in  the  Fort  Yukon  region  provided  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  use  of  muskrats,  which  she  referred  to  as  "rats". 

Late  in  the  spring  when  the  mating  season  started,  the  rats  were 
unfit  to  eat,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  tasted 
awfully  good  after  a  winter  of  rabbit.  Mom  skinned  them,  soaked 
them  in  salt  water  overnight,  and  roasted  them.  Often  she  stuffed 
them  with  sage  dressing  and  served  them  with  thick  brown  gravy, 
taking  as  much  care  over  them  as  you  would  over  a  Thanksgiving 
turkey... [26]. 

Former  Fortymile  trappers  added  these  comments  regarding  the  preparation 
of  furs. 

'Flesh,  stretch,  and  dry  them.  Turn  the  fur  side  out  and  put 
into  the  bundle.  Stretch  them  overnight,  then  turn  before  they 
get  too  stiff  and  put  back  on  the  board  fur  side  out.1 

'When  the  fur  is  about  half  dry,  make  sure  the  ears  and  toenails 
are  all  out,  then  restretch  it  until  completely  dry.' 

'"New"  trappers  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  overstretching  their 
furs.  This  leaves  stretch  marks  and  lowers  their  value.' 

'If  a  marten  has  pitch  on  its  fur,  don't  try  to  comb  it  out. 
You'll  probably  just  smear  it.  A  silver  fox  with  a  little  tuft 
of  brown  hair  brought  less  than  a  silver  fox,  but  there  was  no 
way  to  remove  that  brown  hair  without  leaving  telltale  marks.' 

'Lynk  had  fleas  somethin'  terrible.  We'd  use  3uhach  and  other 
insect  powders  to  kill  off  the  fleas.  Put  the  lynk  in  a  bag, 
sprinkle  on  some  powder  and  let  it  sit  fer  a  day.' 
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Determining  the  Value  of  Furs  j 

Fur  prices  are,  and  always  have  been  dependent  on  the  law  of  supply  and  j 

demand,  and  early  day  trapDers  were  never  certain  of  the  value  of  their  ; 
catch  until  taking  it  in  for  sale  in  the  spring.  Trading  posts  scattered 
throughout  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  bought  furs  or  extended  that 

trapper  credit  for  food  and  other  supplies  at  that  place  of  business.  j 

For  many  years,  Fort  Yukon  served  as  the  major  fur  outlet  in  the  ? 

eastern  interior,  but  increasing  demands  soon  lured  fur  buyers  repre-  j 

senting  outlets  in  Canada,  Washington,  and  Oregon  into  the  area  to  j 

compete  with  local  firms.  | 

Size  colors  and  Quality  determined  the  value  of  individual  furs,  thus  i 

permitting  a  trapber  to  roughly  gauge  the  overall  quality  of  his  catch.  j 

Persons  contacted'  this  summer  mentioned  tnese.  general  criteria  on 
which  the  values  of  some  furs  were  based. 

I 
'Furs  caught  too  early  or  too  late  are  not  prime  and  are  called 
"culls".  Furs  not  even  approaching  the  "prime"  category  are  \t 

brown  on  the  inside.  Prime  furs  are  white  on  the  inside.  If 
they're  not  "prime",  the  furs  will  have  dark  spots  scattered  , 

along  the  inside  and  won't  have  a  full  coat  of  fur  on  the  outside. 
Furs  taken  too  late  also  carry  the  dark  spots  on  the  inside,  as 
the  animal  has  started  its  summer  cycle.'  ; 

Lynx-   'Dark  gray  furs  brought  the  best  price  and  were  caught  . 

Titer  in  the  season.  Early  furs  tend  to  be  on  the  yellow  side  . 

and  have  shorter  hair. '  ; 

Marten:  "Dark  and  silky  are  best.1 


Mink: 
brown. ' 


'The  darker  the  better.  They  bring  a  lower  price  if  they're 


Wolverine:   'Dark  furs  are  best,  especially  if  they're  shipped 
Outside.  The  price  has  remained  pretty  stable,  since  the  furs ( 
are  used  as  lining  for  parka  hoods  and  for  leggings.  They  don  t 
frost  up  like  other  furs.  The  color  is  less  of  a  factor  in 
figuring  what  they're  worth.'' 

Similar  criteria  determined  the  value  of  other  furs  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  chapter.  John  Hajdukovich  operated  trading  posts  along  the 
upper  Tanana  River  in  Tanana  Crossing,  Tetlin  and  Big  Delta  for  many 
years.  A  glance  at  the  prices  he  paid  for  some  furs  indicates  their 
value  for  certain  years  between  1921  and  1941.  The  figures  are  recorded 
in  his  account  books  and  should  not  be  considered  as  the  only  prices 
paid  for  various  kinds  of  furs,  as  the  quality  of  the  furs  is  not 
mentioned  in  his  records  [27]. 
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SPECIES   1921-22       1929-30       1933     1936-38       1940-41 


coyote 

— 

25.00 

— 

— 

— 

ermine 

.75 

.90 

.78 

.50 

-— - 

cross  fox 

— 

80.00-137.50 

5.00-35.00 

— 

— 

red  fox 

-.__ 

25.50-55.50 

10.00-19.50 

10.50 

9.50 

silver  fox 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35.00 

marten 

— 

— 

9.50-26.00 

— 

— 

mink 

5.30 

9.75-15.00 

4.25-7.75 

5 

.50-13.50 

7.00-9.0 

muskrat 

.50-1.00 

— 

.62 

1 

.12-1.46 

— 

wolf 

— 

45.00 

— 

— 

6.00 

moose   5. 

00-10.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wolf  also  commanded  a  20.00-25.00  bounty  paid  by  the  Territory  for  many 
years,  which  enhanced  their  overall  value.  Lynx  prices  ranged  from  less 
than  $10.00  to  $30.00  or  $40.00  for  many  years.  One  trapper  recalled 
receiving  $1200.00  for  a  silver  fox  pelt  one  year,  indicating  the  rarity 
of  such  a  fur. 

Fur  prices  have  risen  significantly  in  recent  years;  with  lynx,  wolf  and 
wolverine  pelts  bringing  as  high  as  $2C0-$300,  marten  commanding  $45  or 
more,  red  fox  $65,  and  muskrat  as  high  as  $4.50.  This  trend  has  attracted 
more  trappers  into  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  each  winter,  whose  trap- 
lines  extend  throughout  this  vast  area.  The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  has  olaced  no  limits  on  the  number  of  pelts  each  trapper  is 
allowed  in  most  regions  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  beaver. 
Such  a  policy  may  encourage  overtrapping  of  fur  species  in  the  Fortymile 
and  result  in  their  disappearance  from  this  region. 

Trapper's  License 

Territorial  law  required  all  trappers  to  have  a  valid  license  in  their 
possession,  but  whether  or  not  all  trappers  complied  is  open  to  question, 
since  few,  if  any  game  wardens  patrolled  the  extensive  Fortymile  Resource 
Area.  A  year's  residence  was  required  of  all  applicants  for  a  license. 
Each  year  the  trapper  reported  his  trapping  activities  for  the  previous 
winter,  tallying  his  catch  for  the  season  and  describing  the  area  in 
which  he  trapped.  This  information  was  recorded  on  the  license,  mailed 
to  Juneau,  and  a  new  license  could  then  be  issued. 

Non-trapping  Activities 

Although  running  the  traplines  and  preparing  furs  for  market  demanded 
most  of  the  trapper's  time,  they  found  time  to  complete  additional 
chores,  often  when  cold  or  stormy  weather  confined  them  to  their  cabins. 
On  these  days,  trappers  washed  their  clothes,  baked  bread,  and  completed 
maintenance  work  on  their  cabins  and  dog  sleds.  Hunting  and  woodcutting 
were  ongoing  tasks,  especially  if  they  had  been  slighted  in  the  autumn. 
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Methods  of  entertainment  consisted  primarily  of  reading  or  listening  to 
the  radio— if  one  was  within  range  of  the  few  radio  stations  in  the 
area.  Some  trappers  took  time  off  for  the  holidays,  if  they  worked  near 
their  home  base,  a  roadhouse  or  other  small  community.  For  some  persons, 
however,  trapping  was  a  primary  source  of  income,  and  they  devoted  the 
entira  winter  to  trapline  activities.  Then,  during  the  summer  months, 
they  might  relax  and  take  vacations. 

Trapping  Today 

Trapping  continues  to  attract  many  Fortymile  residents  as  a  wintertime 
economic  activity.  While  the  trapping  methods  have  probably  changed 
very  little,  the  use  of  snowmobiles  permit  trappers  to  check  their  lines 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  for  earlyday  trappers.  In  some 
instances,  several  trappers  have  set  out  traplines  in  areas  formerly 
traversed  by  a  single  person,  a  process  which  may  lead  to  some  regions 
being  "traoped  out"  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  days  past.  The  current 
demand  for'  furs  and  the  high  prices  commanded  for  pelts  account  for  the 
persistence  of  trapping  as  a  winter  occupation  for  Fortymile  outdoorsmen 
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Ill 

PAUL  BYTELL:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

THE  OLD 

Oh  bear  with  me,  for  I  am  old 

And  count  on  fingers  five 

The  years  this  pencil  I  may  hold 

And  hope  to  be  alive; 

How  sadly  soon  our  dreaming  ends! 

How  brief  the  sunset  glow! 

Be  kindly  to  the  old,  my  friends: 

You'll  miss  them  when  they  go. 

I've  seen  so  many  disappear 

That  I  can  scarce  forget, 

For  death  has  made  them  doubly  dear 

And  ripened  my  regret. 

How  wistfully  I've  wished  them  back, 

With  cherishing  to  show 

The  gentleness  I  used  to  lack 

In  years  of  long  ago. 

You,  young  and  fit,  will  falter  too, 
And  when  Time's  load  you  bear, 
'Twill  help  if  ethers  turn  to  you 
With  comforting  and  care; 
With  loving  look  and  tender  touch... 
Aye,  in  their  twilight  wan 
Revere  the  old— for  Oh  how  much 
You'll  miss  them  when  they've  gone! 

Robert  Service 
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Paul  Bytell  at  Chicken,  Alaska 
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During  the  course  of  the  oral  history  project  over  the  past  two  summers, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  many  long-time  residents  of  the 
Fortymile  Resource  Area.  These  men  ana  women  have  generously  shared 
their  recollections  with  me,  in  the  interests  of  preserving  the  history 
of  this  part  of  Alaska.  Their  backgrounds  are  as  diverse  as  those  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  late  1800's  and  early  ISOO's.  Most  do  not 
view  their  lives  as  having  been  particularly  glamorous  or  exciting,  yet 
they  have  led  lives  quite  different  from  those  characteristic  of  most 
current  residents  of  the  Fortymile. 

Paul  Bvtell  arrived  in  the  Fortymile  in  1933  and  has  remained  here  all 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  stint  in  Fairbanks  during  World 
War  II.  At  the  age  of  37  he  joined  his  brother,  who  had  first  ventured  j 

into  Alaska  in  the  early  1920' s,  for  the  journey  north.  Paul  brought  \ 

with  him  a  variety  of  experiences  and  has  added  many  more  in  the  ensuing 
years.  During  our  periodic  visits  over  the  past  two  summers,  Paul  has  \ 

shared  with  me  recollections  of  his  life,  both  in  Alaska  and  Outside. 
The  kind  gentleman  has  allowed  me  to  record  highlights  of  them  here,  ; 

while  insisting  that  his  life  "hasn't  been  too  spectacular".  Perhaps 
not— that  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  I  call  this  a  "biographical  sketcn", 
because  it  is  incomplete,  yet  highlights  those  facets  of  Paul's  life 
which  he  remembers  best.  It  is  told  in  his  own  words,  as  much  as  poss- 
ible; I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  paraphrasing  from  my  written  notes  in 
some  instances,  and  of  combining  taped  information  collected  over  the_ 
two  summers.  I  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  information  as  it  is 
presented  here  [1]. 

My  folks  came  to  the  U.S.  from  the  Austria-Hungary  region  in  1880.  My 
brother,  Jim,  was  born  on  the  ship  on  the  way  to  New  York.  They  left 
New  York  State  and  took  up  a  homestead  claim  near  Antigo,  Wisconsin,  an 
80  acre  timber  claim.  We  lived  three  miles  from  an  Indian  reservation, 
the  Chippewa  Indians.  I  remember  as  a  kid,  they'd  travel  around  the 
country  tradin1  all  kindsa  Indian  clothin' —buckskin,  snowshoes  and 
moccasins. 

I  was  born  on  January  25,  1396,  in  Antigo,  and  have  four  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  Only  two  are   still  alive.  Josie  [Josephine]  is  93  years 
old  and  lives  in  a  rest  home  in  Wisconsin.  Joe  is  86  and  still  gets 
around  pretty  well.  He  also  lives  in  Wisconsin.  He  worked  for  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  for  many  years.  Our  mother  didn't  speak  much 
English,  but  she  learned  seme  from  us  after  we  started  school.  We  all 
spoke  a  little  Austrian,  too. 
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I  went  to  a  little  country  school  there  through  the  sixth  grade.  One 
day,  I  think  it  was  1908,  several  of  us  were  walkin'  home  from  school. 
We  passed  by  a  farmer's  place  there  at  a  crossroads  and  there  was  a 
bright  red  automobile  sittin1  out  near  some  buildings.  It  had  no  top  or 
fenders,  and  had  a  front  and  back  seat.  As  we  approached,  we  heard  a 
voice  from  under  the  car  cry,  "Get  that  bucket!  Quick!  Quick!"  Near  as  I 
can  figure  now,  the  carburator  was  leakin'  gasoline  and  that  was  a 
pretty  scarce  item  in  those  days.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  car  it 
was,  but  it  looked  like  some  type  a  racin1  car.  All  the  trim  was  shiny 
copper  or  brass,  and  it  had  high  wheels.  One  of  the  fellas  could  talk 
purty  good  English;  the  other  was  talkin'  maybe  French  or  Italian. 

There  was  a  fire  I  remember,  on  a  river  about  80  miles  from  Antigo.  It 

covered  about  three  counties.  Smoke  and  ashes  blew  in  the  area  for  a 

month  and  clouded  the  sun.  The  horses  got  sick,  too.  I  remember  that 
country  was  really  good  fer  pickin'  berries. 

My  oldest  brother,  Jim,  left  home  at  the  age  of  16  and  went  to  work  on 
an  oil  boat  in  Lake  Superior.  Then  he  completed  a  correspondence  course 
in  electricity  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  A  national  hotel  chain  then  hired 
him  to  do  their  electrical  work.  After  two  years  in  Madison,  he  was 
transferred  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  the  chain  was  buildin  a  new 
hotel.  While  he  was  there,  Jim  heard  about  a  80,000  acre  cattle  ranch 
that  was  bein'  sold  out  in  parcels,  at  $20  an  acre.  It  was  the  Branch 
Cattle  Company,  located  near  Cordille,  about  12  miles  from  Edna.  So  in 
the  fall  of  1910,  we  sold  the  farm  and  moved  to  Texas.  We  bought  a^ 
section  of  the  ranch  on  time  payments  and  were  about  40  miles  from  the 
Gulf. 


That  was  great  game  country.  Lots  of  ducks  and  geese  in  the  winter  in 
the  seamy  ponds--in  flight  were  like  a  big  cloud  passm'  between  you  and 
the  sun.  We'd  watch  'em  circle  to  land  in  the  ponds.  Then,  after  dark, 
we  took  a  spotlight  made  from  a  kerosene  lantern  and  went  to  the  ponds 
ta  hunt  'em.  They  would  be  bunched  up  20  to  30  feet  across  and  all  of 
'em  looked  at  the  light.  They  were  fat  and  in  good  shape,  'cause  they 
fed  on  rice  grown  in  the  area.  Rice  planters  hired  Negroes  to  police 
the  fields  sportin'  sawed  off  shotguns  loaded  with  blanks  to  scare  off 
the  ducks. 

The  country  was  lousy  with  prairie  chickens,  quail,  and  .jack  rabbits 
weighin'  up  to  10  pounds  apiece.  Small  white-tailed  deer  holed  up  in 
the  mound  areas  covered  with  live  oak  and  brush.  Wild  turkey  were  down 
along  the  river  bottoms  in  the  timber.  One  time  a  bunch  of  us  hooked  up 
a  team  of  mules  and  headed  for  a  stream  bottom  and  camped  under  a  large ( 
live  oak  tree.  Along  towards  morning,  acorns  and  leaves  started  falnn 
and  we  heard  rust! in'  in  the  trees.  We  thought  it  was  gray  squirrels. 
Come  daylight,  the  tarps  over  our  heads  were  covered  with  droppin's  and 
the  turkeys  were  long  gone--but  they  had  roosted  there  all  night. 
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The  gray  squirrels  were  as  big  as  cottontail  rabbits  and  were  really 
good  eatin1'.  There  were  all  sorts  of  nuts  in  the  area  for  'em  ta  feed 
on— black  walnut,  wild  pecans,  and  the  like.  But  quail  was  the  best 
eatin'  of  all  of  'em.  Prairie  quail  are  a  lot  bigger  than  mountain 
quail.  A  couple  of  them  made  a  good  meal. 

And  there  was  lots  of  fish.  Once  we  ordered  a  trammel  net  from  Sears 
and  Roebuck  in  Dallas.  We  set  it  in  the  river  and  jumped  in  ourselves. 
We  would  splash  around  and  raise  heck  and  splash  fish  into  the  nets. 
Sometimes  we'd  get  a  couple  hundred  pounds  of  'em.  Turtles  up  to  a  foot 
long  would  get  in  and  chew  their  way  out.  That  used  to  be  good  spore. 

One  thing  I  remember  about  Texas  is  that  the  "respectable"  women  used 
snuff   Yeah,  they  dipped  dry  snuff  out  of  fancy  engraved  snuff  boxes. 
They  used  kind  of  a  dipstick,  often  fancily  decorated  and  with  gold- 
plated  handles,  to  take  in  the  snuff.  Snuff  dipping  was  appropriate 
either  at  home  or  social  gatherin's,  playing  cards  or  dominoes.  Some 
women  also  smoked  corncob  pipes  or  small  Between  The  Acts  cigars,  in 
public  places.  But  drinking  in  public  places  was  no  good,  and  those 
women  who  did  that  were  considered  to  be  "loose"  and  of  low  morals. 

I  think  I  was  16  or  17  when  I  worked  for  the  Phillips  family.  They  were 
from  Virginia.  I  used  ta  eat  with  them,  and  they  served  up  mea.s  in 
courses,  just  like  they  do  in  restaurants.  Coffee  came  last,  in  dinky 
little  cups,  and  it  was  strong—even  with  3  or  4  spoons  of  sugar.  The 
first  time  I  tried  it,  I  had  to  add  quite  a  bit  of  water  to  weaken  it. 
Mrs.  Phillips  gave  me  a  dirty  look,  but  never  said  nothm'.  I  guess  they 
liked  their  coffee  strong. 

Mosquitoes  were  fierce  there  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  I 
caught  malaria  when  I  was  16,  and  had  chills  and  fever  for  about  2 
weeks.  I  would  start  out  with  the  chills  and  shake  ail  over  for  aDcut 
15  minutes;  then  I'd  get  a  fever  and  burn  up.  We  had  no  phone  and  were 
12  miles  from  Edna,  so  one  of  my  brothers  went  in  by  horseback  to  get 
the  doctor   He  fed  me  quinine  and  other  pills  to  break  the  fever.  I  was 
down  to  skin  and  bone  by  the  time  I  got  better.  I  took  medical  tests 
during  World  War  II  at  Ladd  Field  and  the  doctor  found  malaria  germs  in 
my  blood.  He  said  I'd  have  'em  for  life  and  they  lie  dormant.  They  gave 
me  a  typhoid  shot  there,  and  I  reacted  with  chills  and  fever,  just  like 
that  time  in  Texas,  but  it  only  lasted  overnight. 


We'd  just  gotten  a  good  start  on  the  farm  and  had  60  acres  under  culti- 
vation on  some  fine  land— anything  would  grow.  Then  came  the  191 J 
hurricane.  It  first  hit  south  of  Corpus  Christi,  then  moved  as  far  as 
80  miles  inland.  It  backed  up  streams  and  flooded  the  surrounding 
timber  land  and  prairies.  The  water  was  8  to  10  feet  deep  1n  places. 
Streams  of  water  the  size  of  a  pencil  came  in  horizontally  with  all  that 


wind. 
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We  lost  two  teams  of  mules,  two  saddle  horses,  several  milk  cows,  25 
beef  cattle,  and  a  few  hogs.  All  we  saved  was  the  chickens  and  tur- 
keys—they got  on  the  upper  roost.  The  crops  were  all  destroyed,  corn 
and  cotton  were  nearing  maturity.  There  were  millions  of  dollars  in 
damages  and  some  people  lost  everything. 

It  blew  down  every  windmill  in  the  country.  Our  second  year  there,  we 

had  put  up  a  hay  barn  and  had  it  packed  two-thirds  full  with  baled  wild 

prairie  hay.  The  hay  supported  the  building  during  the  storm,  but  the 
corrugated  tin  roof  blew  away. 

Many  houses  in  the  area  sat  on  large  mounds  constructed  by  colony  ants 
in  the  old  days.  They  ranged  from  4  to  5  feet  higher  than  the  surround! n 
area,  as  much  as  an  acre  in  size.  Still,  we  had  2  feet  of  water  in  our 
house.  Boats  went  around  few  days  pickin'  people  outta  trees.  We  lived 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  post  office  in  Cordille  and  couldn't 
get  there  fer  two  weeks.  Then  we  built  a  raft  outta  odds  and  ends  of _ 
lumber  ta  get  there.  The  mailman  had  to  swim  his  horse  to  get  the  mail 
from  Edna  to  Cordille. 

Well,  that  hurricane  just  about  broke  us  and  we  couldn't  make  a  go  of 
it,  but  we  stayed  for  a  couple  a  years.  It  rnusta  been  about  1916  when  I 
saw  my  first  Model  T  Ford.  The  owner  was  a  freighter  in  Cordille  and 
had  the  local  mail  contract.  He  used  to  use  3  yokes  of  oxen  to  pull  a 
wagon  with  wheels  at  least  4  feet  high.  Coming  over  the  bridge  at  the 
Bia  Sandy  River  one  summer,  the  lead  oxen  cut  off  over  the  bank  and 
plunged  into  the  river.  Several  had  to  be  killed.  After  that  he  quit 
freightin1  and  purchased  a  Model  T  for  deliverin'  the  mail. 


We  left  Texas  shortly  after  that  and  sold  what  was  left  of  the  farm. 
From  there  we  moved  to  the  Pecos  Valley  in  New  Mexico,  where  there  had 
been  land  opened  up  fer  homesteadin1 ,  near  the  community  of  Fort  Sumner. 
By  this  time,  World  War  I  was  spreadin'  across  Europe  and  I  registered 
for  the  draft.  In  September  of  1917,  I  entered  the  Army  and  reported  to 
Camp  Cody,  80  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  border  near  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

It  was  around  1916  when  John  J.  Pershing  chased  Pancho  Villa  into 
northern  Mexico.  When  the  U.S.  got  involved  in  World  War  I,  many 
naturalized  Mexican  citizens  were  drafted  into  military  service.  Their 
previous  experience  with  Villa  and  his  followers  led  the  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  Southwest  to  dislike  other  Mexicans,  and  they  really  gave 
'em  a  hard  time  at  camp.  The  poor  devils,  a  lot  of  'em  couldn't  under- 
stand English  or  the  officers'  orders;  they  didn't  react  right  away,  so 
they  were  pushed  and  kicked  around.  They  turned  out  ta  be  the  quickest 
to  learn  and  they  tried  hard.  Well,  a  lotta  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  since  that  time. 
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After  basic  training  we  boarded  a  train  for  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey.  One 

day  the  troops  were  called  out  with  all  field  equipment  fer  inspection. 

We  spread  all  this  stuff  out  on  the  drill  grounds.  Before  they  got  to 

us,  an  order  came  through  for  a  detail  to  load  equipment  on  a  train 

headed  for  Philadelphia.  I  was  in  the  platoon  detailed  ta  load  that  j 

train  and  that  was  the  last  I  seen  of  my  personal  things.  } 

They  issued  us  all  new  clothing  and  other  gear,  and  we  went  to  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  to  await  orders  to  go  to  Europe.  My  outfit  was  the  133rd  j 

Regiment,  34th  Division.  While  we  were  there— this  is  one  thing  Til  f 

never  forget.  That  big  flu  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  East  about  the 
time  we  boarded  ship,  a  freighter  converted  into  a  transport  to  handle  } 

one  regiment.  But  we  didn't  know  about  it  'til  we  go  to  England.  We  ,' 

were  there  waitin'  fer  the  other  outfits,  but  they  never  arrived.  , 

They'ed  all  been  quarantined  in  New  York.  -■ 

\ 
We  were  held  in  Winchester,  cut  of  South  Hampton,  and  quartered  on  a.  ; 

plateau  in  a  British  artillery  camp,   ihen  we  were  shipped  across  the 
channel  to  several  places  in  France,  ending  up  at  LeMans .  They  split 
us  up  as  replacements  fer  other  outfits  leavin'  the  front.  That  was  the 
41st  Division,  the  Sunset  Division.  We  hung  around  outsida  LeMans,  a 
sizeable  Army  camp,  where  troops  came  back  from  the  front.  A  slow,  cold 
drizzle  fell  every  day  and  they  drilled  the  heck  out  of  us. 

They  called  us  up  fer  inspection  about  2  weeks  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  and  issued  us  all  new  equipment.  We  were  on  2-hour  alert,  to  be 
ready  to  leave  at  any  time.  I  remember  a  colonel  gave  a  long  speech, 
sayin'  not  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  Armistice,  that  hostilities 
could  break  out  at  any  time.  In  April  they  shipped  us  to  the  coast  and 
held  us  'til  a  boat  came  in.  The  whole  area  there  was  swarmin'  with 
troops.  We  got  on  one  of  those  ships  named  after  a  President— maybe  tne 
U.S.S.  Grant.  Each  squad  had  a  stateroom  and  meals  were  served  there. 
I  wouldn't  of  exchanged  that  [overseas]  experience  fer  all  the  gold  in 
Alaska. 

Before  we  left  there,  the  captain  called  us  out  and  said,  "We  need  team- 
sters to  work  on  transport."  There  were  few  trucks  then  and  most  of  the 
movin'  was  done  with  horses  and  mules.  I  came  darned  near  steppin'  out, 
but  I  was  sick  and  tired  of  the  war  and  didn't  want  ta  stay  any  longer. 
The  war  was  over  and  I  had  no  urge  to  see  Germany,  and  I'd  seen  enough 
in  France.  j 

We  got  back  to  New  York  and  I  was  discharged  in  the  spring  of  1919.  I  ; 

waited  nearly  a  month  for  enough  troops  to  arrive  to  fill  a  tram  headed         j 
west.  We  got  $60  and  railway  fare  to  wherever  we  came  from.  I  went  to 
El  Paso  and  then  to  Fort  Bliss,  in  Texas. 
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I  should  say  that  three  of  my  brothers  also  served  durin'  the  war. 
Charlie  enlisted  in  1916  and  joined  Pershing's  forces  as  the  first 
Americans  to  arrive  in  France.  He  was  in  the  cavalry  to  start  with,  but 
then  became' a  caretaker  for  horses,  when  they  found  that  foot  soldiers 
couldn't  do  very  well  there.  After  the  war  he  spent  a  year  in  Germany 
as  a  teamster.  He  died  in  San  Fernando,  California  in  1975.  Joe  went  to 
cook's  school  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  His  wife  and  children  stayed 
with  our  folks  durin'  the  war.  He  is  now  86  years  old.  Jim  tried  to 
join  the  Air  Force,  but  he  was  too  old.  But  he  did  his  part  by  working 
in  the  civilian  force,  in  a  powder  factory  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
John  didn't  serve  in  the  military  because  he  lost  his  right  thumb  in  a 
loggin'  camp  accident  in  Wisconsin  when  he  was  18.  They  would' ve  taken 
him,  if  it  had  been  his  left  thumb. 


I  went  back  to  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  and  Jim  got  there  'bout  the  same 
time.  Our  parents  had  moved  back  to  Wisconsin,  so  we  went  back  there  to 
see  them,  and  ended  up  buyin'  a  farm  near  Merrill,  west  of  Antigo.  Jim 
left  in  1921,  but  I  stayed  until  1925  and  got  fed  up  with  it. 

There  were  three  brothers,  the  Frohmm  brothers,  who  raised  silver  fox 
back  in  Wisconsin  in  the  '20s.  They  lived  about  30  miles  from  us.  Later 
on  they  raised  platinum  mink,  and  also  a  few  acres  of  ginseng.  Their 
mother  mortgaged  the  family  farm  to  get  them  started  in  business.  If  fur 
prices  went  down,  they  always  had  the  ginseng  to  count  on,  once  it  got 
goin'.  Eventually  they  bought  an  auction  house  in  New  York  City  and 
sold  their  furs  through  it.  They  were  a  pretty  successful  bunch. 


John  had  half  interest  in  a  blacksmith  and  machine  shop  in  Tyler,  Texas, 
in  "jackpine"  country,  so  I  went  ta  see  him.  Then  I  hitchhiked  to  Fort 
Worth  and  joined  a  custom  harvestin'  crew.  There  were  five  of  us 
altogether  and  we  followed  the  harvest  for  the  summer.  We  had  a  wanagan, 
a  house  on  wheels,  that  we  lived  in,  but  we  ate  at  the  different  ranches 
we  worked  at.  The  work  wasn't  so  hard,  but  it  was  really  hot,  and  the 
water  was  bad  in  some  places.  It  had  a  lot  of  sulphur  in  it.  We  used 
ta  take  oatmeal  and  mix  it  with  the  water—it  killed  that  bad  taste. 

We  harvested  some  wheat  and  oats  on  a  ranch  near  Dallas  in  June.  They 
put  up  sorghum  for  silage  there  and  we  noticed  one  of  the  silos  was 
leakin'  and  the  fermented  juice  runnin'  out.  One  a  the  boys  bored  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  silos  one  night  and  bottled  up  some 
of  the  juice,  then  made  a  wooden  plug  and  put  it  in  the  hole.  That 
juice  had  quite  a  kick  to  it. 
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We  finished  ther*  and  headed  to  the  Panhandle,  then  to  Fredericks,  , 

Oklahoma  and  on  to  Kansas  and  southeastern  Colorado.  We  spent  a  week 

!  heaaeS  Seat  at  Hugoton,  Kansas.  One  afternoon   was  stacks 
p  tchin  straw  into  the  thrashing  machine  and  hit  somethin  wit  my 
pitchfork.  It  was  a  jug  of  cherry  wine  that  some  fella  musta  hid 
there— it  was  during  the  Depression,  you  know.  The  separator  guy  snut 
down  the  outfit  and  by  the  time  we  finished  that  jug,  there  was  no  more  , 

work  that  afternoon.  The  guy  who  left  that  jug  there  was  probably  J 

really  disappointed.  I  was  always  kind  of  leery  of  that  moonshine 
stuff,  though. 


Tn  1Q27  we  harvested  wheat  again,  this  time  star-tin'  out  from  Clovis,  f 

Jew  Mexico?  an  went  as  far  up  as  Selby,  South  Dakota.  Now  this  shows 

^ou  how  small  the  world  is:  There  was  a  rancher  there  at  Selby  by  the 

name  of  Johnson  and  he  was  a  lieutenant  during  World  War  I.  I  met  im 

In  France--he  was  commander  of  the  platoon  I  was  in  and  he  remembered 

me   He"  gotten  gassed  in  France  and  his  lungs  were  in  bad  shape.  Ins 

dad  owned  a  2,000  acre  wheat  ranch  there. 

ucil  T  staved  therp  during  the  harvest  and  lived  in  the  house  as  one  of 
the  family   The  other  guyl  left  and  I  never  seen  'em  again.  They  were 

d   f  "'Canada!  but  I  didn't  feel  like  quittin'  the  guy  and  sta yed 
fer  the  season.  They  used  a  steam  tractor  to  run  their  thrasn,n 
machine   I  think  it  was  about  the  only  one  in  that  country.  Most  of 
the  ranchers  had  small  combines.  After  the  wheat  harvest  we  harvested 
the  corn. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  November  when  we  left  ther *'  !  "fu/*Sa*ef S 
and  wanted  ta  get  out  and  see  the  country.  I  got  in  with  a gjy  namec 
George   nd  wemet  up  with  a  guy  from  Chicago  they  called  Whitey. 
neve?  did  learn  his  real  name.  We  bought  a  Model  T  .our  ng  .ar  n  -elb y 
for  $80   It  had  good  tires  and  a  orand  new  spare.  And  we  all  p  tcnea 
in  and  bought  a  gas  stove  and  camping  outfit.  Then  we  headed  >outh  for 
Texas,  and  took  turns  payin'  the  daily  expenses. 

We  hit  New  Mexico  after  swinging  through  Texas  and  went  through  Cen-  [ 

tral   Thev  were  copper  mining  there  and  I  saw  tailin  pnes  as  laiyc 
small  mountains   We  got  on  Route  60,  a  dirt  road,  and  went  through 
locorro  and  headed  west  at  Magdalena.  Anaconda  Mining  company  had  an 
operation  th're  at  that  time,  mining  galena  and  copper  ore  We  crossed 
JtZ   the  Black  Ranee  and  the  White  Mountains  to  Springerville,  Arizona, 
v  '   ossn9switcSbacks  overlooking  the  White  River "Canyon  on  the 
Apache  reservation.  At  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  was  a  small  store  and  , 

2J!CIJ,tion   Gasoline  cost  SI. 50  a  aallon  there,  compared  to  20C-2U  in         , 

e  ixtl0U  was5 °pX  rough  going  to  get  it  hauled  in  down  there   .he 
place  was  called  Apache  Springs  and  the  manager  and  his  f am. ^  JJJJ  tM 
only  white  folks  there.  We  stayed  overnight  there,  in  late  November, 
and  a  cabin  only  cost  $1  for  the  three  of  us .  i 
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When  we  got  into  Globe,  Arizona,  the  next  day,  we  found  out  that  the 
road  from  Socorro  had  been  closed  due  to  a  blizzard.  We  musta  just 
missed  it.  From  Globe  to  Phoenix,  the  country  was  all  flat  and  the 
weather  warm.  People  were  pickin'  oranges  and  lot  of  cotton  was  growin' 
around  Phoenix.  An  Indian  from  India  thought  we  were  looking  for  a 
job  and  offered  us  work,  but  we  told  him  we  were  just  vacationin'  and 
lookin'  the  country  over. 

On  the  road  between  Yuma  and  El  Centre  California,  there  was  a  lot  of 
blowing  sand  on  the  road.  Whitey  spotted  a  large  cardboard  container 
along  side  the  road,  partially  buried  in  the  sand.  We  picked  it  up  and 
found  it  to  be  full  of  packages  of  cookies,  maybe  salesman's  samples. 
We  stopped  in  El  Centro  to  see  if  we  could. find  the  owner,  but  had  no 
luck,  so  we  were  eatin'  cookies  all  the  way  to  L.A.! 

We  stopped  to  eat  in  Indio.  That  was  the  first  time  in  my  remembrance 
that  I  had  to  buy  water  in  restaurants.  5<t   a  glass.  They  shipped  their 
water  in  by  railroad  tank  cars  and  there  were  no  wells  to  be  found  in 
town.  Then  we  went  on  to  Los  Angeles. 

[Their  introduction  to  Los  Angeles  was  none  too  pleasant.  They  learned 
that  a  man  named  Hickman  had  recently  kidnapped  a  9-year  old  banker's 
daughter  and  had  demanded  a  sizeable  ransom.  Paul  and  his  friends 
checked  into  the  Stevens  Hotel  and  were  rousted  by  the  police  late  that 
night,  along  with  all  other  new  arrivals.  The  authorities  had  no 
photographs  of  Hickman,  and  were  holding  all  strangers  until  they  could 
be  fingerprinted  and  cleared.  They  were  jailed  overnight  and  released 
the  following  day. 

Regarding  the  kidnapping,  the  banker  met  Hickman  and  made  the  exchange, 
but  the  girl  was  dead.  Authorities  pursued  Hickman  as  he  headed  for 
Canada.  At  Cedro-Woolly,  Washington,  he  found  the  road  closed  and 
turned  back.  After  spending  a  marked  bill  for  gasoline,  authorities 
captured  Hickman  near  Pendleton,  Oregon.  He  was  convicted  and  "given 
the  gas"  at  San  Quentin.J 

George  bought  the  car  and  camping  equipment  and  headed  to  San  Diego  to 
see  his  mother.  Whitey  and  I  stayed  together  for  a  while  then  parted 
company.  I  stayed  around  for  a  while,  then  headed  north  to  Bakersfield 
and  on  to  Fresno,  where  I  got  a  job  on  a  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  I  worked  there  with  Dick  Hughes  until  the  fall  of  1928.  He  had 
a  Buick  Touring  car  and  we  drove  to  Salem,  Oregon,  where  his  family 
1 i  ved . 

[Paul  spent  two  years  working  at  odd  jobs  in  Salem.  He  earned  40<t  an 
hour  for  building  a  brick  fireplace  for  one  man.  In  1931,  Paul  and 
several  friends  purchased  a  car  and  drove  to  Yakima,  Washington,  for  the 
summer.  They  picked  fruit  that  fall,  then  returned  to  Salem  for  the 
winter.] 
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I  got  a  job  with  the  City  of  Salem  during  the  summer  of  1932,  paving 

streets  and  doin'  concrete  work.  I'd  been  out  of  touch  with  the  family 

for  a  while,  but  finally  got  a  letter  from  Joe.  He  said  that  our 

brother,  Jim,  was  livin'  in  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  on  an  80-acre  timber 

Claim  he  had  homesteaded.  He'd  gone  to  Alaska  in  1922,  after  working  I 

for  the  Yuba  Dredging  Company  in  San  Francisco.  They  bought  out  the 

Hamlin  Dredging  Company  in  Nome  and  Jim  went  there  to  work  on  the 

dredge,  a  large,  wooden-hulled  job.  He  prospected  on  the  side  and  met 

up  with  an  old  timer  named  Bill  Smith,  who  had  prospected  and  mined  In  J 

the  Fortymile.  « 

They  decided  to  return  to  the  Fortymile.  They  hiked  overland  to  Fair- 
banks and  followed  the  Richardson  Highway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Goodpaster         » 
River   A  trail  up  the  Goodpaster  took  'em  to  the  head  of  the  Middle  ; 

Fork  of  the  Fortymile  River,  then  they  followed  the  old  telegraph  line  , 

from  Lake  Mansfield  to  the  Dennison  Fork.  There  they  built  several 
cabins  and  trapped  furs  until  1923,  when  Jim  went  snowblind  and  had  to 
go  Outside  to  have  his  eyes  treated. 


I  went  up  to  see  Jim  and  we  made  plans  to  return  to  Alaska.  I  collected 
some  money  I  had  comin'  as  a  "soldier's  bonus"  from  the  war  and  put  it 
with  what  I  had  saved  from  workin'.  Jim  sold  his  land  and  that  gave 
us  a  pretty  good  stake  to  buy  an  outfit. 

We  stayed  around  so  that  we  could  vote  in  the  Presidential  election  that 
fall --Roosevelt  was  elected— then  headed  to  Seattle.  I  stopped  in 
Portland  for  a  checkup  at  the  Vet's  Hospital,  just  to  be  sure  I  was 
in  good  health.  They  gave  me  a  clean  bill  of  health.  We  outfitted 
in  Seattle  and  had  sleeping  bags  made  to  order.  They  were  cut^down 
from  7  feet  to  6  feet,  and  the  extra  goose  down  added  to  make  em 
thicker.  They  cost  $28.50  each.  Then  we  got  on  a  boat  owned  by  Lhe 
Alaska  Steamship  Company  and  headed  for  Alaska. 

I  remember  gettin'  seasick  that  trip.  We  went  through  Juneau  and  stopped 
at  Haines.  The  Army  Signal  Corps  was  still  in  operation  there.  At 
Seward  they  offered  me  a  job  as  a  stevadore  but  I  turned  it  down,  we 
caught  a  train  there  for  a  2-day  trip  to  Fairbanks.  One  stretch  of 
track  was  pretty  unstable— I  guess  it  was  sittin'  on  a  glacier— so 
we  tooK  it  pretty  slow.  We  stayed  overnight  at  the  McKmley  Hotel  in 
the  Park.  It  was  government-operated  and  had  a  big  dining  room. 


We  stayed  in  Fairbanks  that  winter  and  bought  2  dogs  and  a  sled  from  a 
French-Canadian.  We  got  2  more  dogs  from  the  dog  pound.  The  dogs  were 
good  sized:  2  huskies  and  2  malemutes   We  took  700  or  800  pounds  of 
supplies,  about  half  of  it  dog  feed,  and  headed  out  on  the  Richardson 
Highway  to  McCarthy  [now  Big  Delta].  We  crossed  the  Big  Delta  River  in 
a  cable  cage.  The  cable  sagged  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  we  were 
only  about  2  feet  from  the  water.  It  took  a  lot  of  winding  to  get 
across. 

Then  we  followed  Indian  trails.  Our  sled  had  wider  tracks  than  the  ones 
the  Indians  used,  so  we  had  a  hard  time  keepin'  the  sled  on  the  trail. 
Finally  we  stopped  and  narrowed  down  the  sled  to  fit  the  trail.  Down 
trail  we  saw  John  Hajdukovich  and  Ted  Lowell  and  a  tradin1  post  near 
Healy  Lake.  We  stayed  there  overnight.  Followin'  the  trail  north  from 
there,  we  hit  some  pretty  steep  places  goin'  up,  and  comin'  down  the 
other  side  we  couldn't  hold  the  sled.  We  learned  from  the  Indians  how 
to  make  a  kind  of  brake:  we  tied  a  spruce  branch  to  the  front  of  the 
sled  and  let  the  other  end  run  free  behind  the  sled.  Then,  if  you 
wanted  ta  slow  down,  you  just  stood  on  the  back  of  the  branch. 

We  went  through  an  Indian  village  and  heard  a  lotta  yell  in'  and  screamin1 
They  were  hookin'  up  a  dog  team  and  havin'  a  lotta  trouble.  All  the 
dogs  wanted  to  do  was  lay  down.  A  couple  of  women  were  on  each  side  of 
the  dogs,  switchin'  em  to  get  em  up. 

Along  the  way  we  ran  into  a  guy  pull  in'  a  sled--he  had  the  rope  around 
his  chest.  That  sled  was  loaded  down  with  a  stove  and  other  things.  He 
was  comin'  from  Chicken  and  was  low  on  grub.  He  asked  for  some  tea,  so 
we  gave  him  some,  and  he  brewed  it  right  there  on  the  trail.  He  sure 
broke  a  nice  trail  for  us. 

At  Kechumstuk  we  bought  some  moose  meat  from  the  Indians,  and  I  bought  a 
pair  of  snowshoes  from  a  guy  named  Sam.  From  there  on  to  Chicken  we  had 
to  break  trail.  It  was  in  April  and  snow  was  still  oretty  deep.  Dick 
Mitchell  [from  Mosquito  Flats]  was  doin'  some  assessment  work  for  some 
fellas  on  Ingle  Creek  when  we  came  through,  and  he  let  us  use  his  cabin 
in  Chicken.  We  stayed  around  there  for  a  couple  weeks,  maybe.  Finally 
we  lit  out,  going  downriver,  then  went  up  to  the  North  Fork.  There 
hadn't  been  nobody  trappin'  or  prospectin'  up  there  for  years,  so  we 
figured  it  was  good  country  to  get  into.  There  were  some  oeonle  on  the 
Middle  Forx,  Hutchinson  Creek  and  Montanan  Creek  at  that  time. 

We  moved  into  a  cabin  on  Wilson  Creek  which  had  been  built  by  the  Rogers 
brothers  from  Eagle.  They  came  through  the  area  on  the  telegraph  trail 
in  1912  and  trapped  there  for  some  time.  We  repaired  the  roof  on  it  and 
moved  in.  You  had  to  be  in  the  Territory  for  a  year  to  qualify  for  a 
trappin'  license,  so  we  didn't  do  any  trappin'  that  first  year.  We 
built  cabins  and  repaired  some  old  ones. 
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[Over  the  years,  Paul  and  Jim  either  repaired  or  constructed  cabins  at  t 

the  following  locations:   (1)  The  Bullion  Creek  cabin;  (2)  The  Kink 

cabin,  9  miles  downriver  from  Wilson  Creek;  (3)  The  Hilda  Creek  cabin-- 

the  creek  was  named  by  a  Swedish  prospector  there  who  had  a  daughter 

named  Hilda;  (4)  A  cabin  near  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 

Forks  of  the  Fortymile  River;  (5)  The  Hyde  Bar  cabin— originally  built 

by  the  Dennison  Mining  Company  in  the  early  1900's;  (6)  A  cabin  located 

between  the  Kink  and  Montana  Creek--a  small  lean-to  affair  built  in  j 

1946;  (7)  The  Gram' te 'Creek  cabin,  which  they  refurbished  in  1937  or 

1938;  and  (8)  Byte! 1  Camp,  located  across  from  Joe  Wilson  Creek  on  the  I 

North  Fork  of  the  Fortymile  River,  and  constructed  in  1946]. 


When  we  first  landed  here  [in  Chicken]  there  were  no  roads  or  airfields.  t 

You  could  hike  over  the  trail  to  Eagle  and  get  on  the  steamboats  during  } 

the  summer.  There  was  heavy  timber  all  along  Chicken  Creek,  and  cabins  » 
strung  out  all  over,  but  most  of  the  peoole  were  gone. 

Dick  Mitchell  had  a  hay  ranch  out  at  Mosquito  Flats,  and  carried  the 

mail  from  Chicken  to  Tanacross;  John  Ostergard  mined  on  Napoleon  Creek; 

Joe  Dankers  was  upstream  from  the  South  Fork  Lodge  [Bob  and  Molly  McCombe's 

roadhouse,  which  is  now  a  State  Highway  camo]--he  was  an  ex- jockey  from 

Milwaukee;  Ed  Eckstein  lived  at  the  Mouth  of  Butte  Creek;  Eddie  Johansen, 

a  Norwegian,  mined  on  Ingle  Creek;  George  St.  Florino  and  Fritz  Gruber 

were  also  on  Ingle  Creek--St.  Florino  played  the  violin  and  Gruber  the 

accordion  at  dances  here;  Frank  Barrett  lived  in  chicken--he  came  in  i 

around  1903  over  the  Richardson  Trail  from  Valdez.  There  were  others 

here,  too. 

The  first  summer  [1933]  we  prospected  up  the  North  Fork.  Then  Joe  Brost 
at  Long  Bar  [located  about  two  miles  downstream  on  the  Fortymile  River 
from  its  confluence  with  the  North  Fork]  wanted  us  to  look  after  his 
garden  while  he  and  Frank  Barrett  mined  on  Stonehouse  Creek. 

Old  Joe  Brost,  he  was  a  good  old  soul.  He  was  an  ex-shoe  salesman  in 

Milwaukee  before  he  came  uo  here.  I  don't  think  he  took  part  inthe  \ 

Klondike  Rush,  but  I  do  remember  when  we  were  prospectin'  on  Indian 

Creek,  he  came  by  headed  for  Steele  Creek  to  get  his  mail.  You  could 

see  him  quite  a  ways  away.  He'd  made  himself  a  parky  outta  that  striped 

mattress  covering.  It  was  fur- trimmed  and  all. 

':j 

The  first  cleanup  I  seen  was  in  the  summer  of  33.  We'd  been  gettin1 

our  mail  at  Franklin.  George  Lysell  and  Frank  Purdy  were  mining  on  ] 

Myers  Fork  and  were  washin'  paydirt  down  in  narrow  sluice  boxes  as  I  1 

went  by,  and  they  were  about  half  way  down  the  first  box.  Fer  about  ^  i 

three  feet,  the  whole  bottom  was  covered  with  gold.  They  were  pickin'  . 

out  the  nuggests  and  had  three  tomato  cans  full  of  em.  I'd  heard  about 

cleanups  before,  but  that  really  opened  my  eyes!  : 
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George  Lyseil  was  a  very  good  friend  of  ours.  He  was  on  the  mail  route 
between  Eagle  and  Chicken'at  one  time.  I  heard  that  he  jumoed  shio  at 
Nome  when  gold  was  discovered  at  Fairbanks.  He  was  a  Norwegian  sailor. 
Whether  it's  true  or  not  he  jumped  ship,  I  don't  know.  He  and  Syvert 
Koland,  who  was  Norwegian,  used  to  talk  together  in  their  native  language. 

When  we  first  hit  the  country,  he  and  Frank  Purdy  were  minin'  on  a  bench 
between  Myers  Fork  and  Stonehouse  Creek.  They  used  a  cat  to  null  their 
sluice  boxes  and  heavy  equipment  around. 

George  got  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He  had  a  sister  livin'  back  East  and 
went  back  there  to  live.  They  say  he  was  pretty  well  fixed  when  he  left 
here.  I  was  stayin'  with  George  once  here  in  Chicken.  I  came  in  the 
back  way  one  day  and  I  guess  he  didn't  expect  anybody.  Right  there  on 
his  table  he  had  quart  fruit  jars— 6  of  'em— filled  to  the  ton  with 
gold,  and  he  was  weighin'  out  some  pokes  and  fill  in'  another  jar!  That 
musta  been  several  years  cleanup.  He  was  single,  so  it  didn't  cost  him 
a  lot  to  live  on.  I  have  no  idea  how  much  gold  he  had  there.  It  woulda 
been  quite  a  load  packin'  all  that,  but  I  could' ve  probably  packed  it  a 
mile  or  so! 

The  second  summer  [1934]  we  were  on  the  upper  end  of  Long  Bar.  We  made 
a  rocker  outta  whipsawed  lumber.  I  was  prospectin'  along  the  bar  and 
found  a  place  they  call  a  "natural  riffle"  [slab  rocks  slanting  uostream 
which  catch  the  heavy  material  Dassing  by].  The  first  oan  I  got  musta 
weighed  at  least  a  pennyweight  and  had  some  chunks  the  size  of  wheat 
grains.  So  we  sat  up  the  rocker  and  cleaned  out  a  strip  30  feet  long 
and  4  or  5  feet  wide,  in  3  days.  Then  it  played  out  and  we  ran  into 
somebody  else's  tailin's.  But  we  picked  up  18  ounces  in  the  3  days. 

We  told  Joe  about  it  when  he  came  back  in  the  fall,  but  he  didn't 
believe  it.  By  then  we  had  traded  the  gold  in  fer  grub  at  Steele  Creek. 
I  remember  that  trip  well.  We  were  short  of  grub  and  took  the  beat  from 
Long  Bar  to  Steele  Creek,  about  22  miles  down  river.  It  took  5  or  6 
hours  to  get  there,  and  3  days  to  get  back  with  a  700  or  800  pound  load. 
We  got  our  supplies  there  for  the  first  3  years.  They  came  in  by  train 
from  Skagway  to  Whitehorse,  downriver  to  Dawson,  on  boat  to  Fortymile, 
then  were  hauled  over  the  ice  to  Steele  Creek. 

One  winter  morning  I  hitched  up  the  dogs  and  started  out  to  Steele 
Creek.  Our  cabin  on  Wilson  Creek  was  about  12  miles  uo  the  North  Fork 
and  about  14  miles  from  Long  Bar.  It  was  still  dark  when  I  left  Wilson 
Creek  and  I  took  a  candle  in  a  tin  can  for  light— bugs,  they  call  'em. 
The  trail  was  good  along  the  main  river,  and  a  good  dog  team  can  keep  up 
a  pace  all  day  long,  deDendinq  on  the  load,  what  shape  they're  in,  and 
what  shape  the  trail  is  in.  I  made  it  up  to  Steele  Creek  by  about  8:00 
that  morning. 
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There  was  nobody  up  at  Steele  Creek  and  I  didn't  want  to  wake  em  up 
t  wasn't  gettin'  light  'til  9:00  or  so,  but  I  was  gettin'  cold  standin 
around  outside,  so  I  went  up  and  rapped  on  the  door.  Mrs.  Ross  onened 
the  door  and  said,  "What  in  the  world  you  dom'  here  this  ,ime  of  the 
dav?"  I  apologized  fer  wakin'  her  uo,  but  I  was  close  to  freezin  .  1 
went  in  and  said  I'd  just  sit  by  the  stove  and  thaw  out.  Harry  [her 
husband]  was  already  up  feedin'  the  horses.  I  stayed  around  an  hour 
then  headed  back  and  got  home  about  8:00  that  evening. 

Mrs  Ross  was  the  postmistress  at  Steele  Creek  and  a  darn  good  cook. 
Somebody  gave  a  fella  a  small  black  bear  he  had  killed  one  time,  and  he 
gave  it  to  Mrs.  Ross  to  cook.  She  invited  some  of  the  local  folks  in 
fer  a  Sunday  dinner.  One  guy,  it  mighta  been  Ole  Berg,  had  told  people 
fer  a  long  time  that  he  had  never  eaten  bear  and  never  would.  Well, 
he  ate  dinner  there  that  day,  and  thought  he  was  eatin'  oork.  Afterwards, 
somebody  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  bear  steaks.  He  was  sure  it  was 
pork.  So  when  Harry  [Ross]  took  him  out  and  showed  im  the  rest  of  the 
bear  hangin'  in  the  cache,  he  got  sicker  than  a  dog! 

I  used  to  roast  bear  and  caribou  meat  together.  The  lean  caribou  soaked 
up  some  of  the  fatty  bear  meat  and  it  wasn't  too  bad  eatin  . 

I  was  caHbou  huntin'  one  time,  'bout  4  miles  up  Wilson  Creek   I  was 
ud  on  a  ridge  overlookin'  the  creek,  and  here  came  a  grizzly  followin 
the  caribou.  He  stopped  and  caught  my  scent  and  turned  my  way,  down 
on  all  fours.  I  shot  and  the  bullet  went  through  his  cheek,  and  it 
musta  gone  through  his  heart,  'cause  he  dropped  and  fell  dead.  Of 
course,  I  waited  a  big  before  goin'  down  to  see.  That  s  where  some 
fellas  get  it:  They  hurry  down  to  the  bear  and  find  it  was  only  stunned. 

Well,  this  one  was  really  a  fat  one.  I  gutted  him  and  turned  him  over 
on  his  belly,  'cause  there  was  a  lot  of  ravens  around-I  call  em 
Alaskan  buzzards.  When  I  came  back  they  had  picked  at  his  hide  and 
ruined  it.  By  turnin'  him  on  his  belly,  the  meat  didn  t  cure  right, 
and  we  had  ta  use  it  fer  dog  feed.  I  got  3-5  gallon  buckets  of  fat 
outta  that  critter!  We  used  ta  mix  it  about  half  and  ha  f  with  moose 
or  caribou  tallow.  It  made  good  shortening.  Bear  fat  alone  is  too  oily. 


We  were  the  only  ones  trappin'  up  on  the  North  Fork  for  years.  We 
trapped  wolves,  lynx,  fox,  marten.  When  we  first  started  in,  the  fur 
orices  were  way  down,  but  when  the  war  started-after  Japan  invaded 
Manchuria-from  about  '38  on,  the  orices  went  up  and  reached  their  neak 
in  1942  or  1943.  We  did  pretty  good  a  couDle  of  years.  Nothin 
spectacular, -but  if  we'd  been  down  in  the  States  we'd  prooably  had 
ta  join  WPA!  We  shioped  our  furs  out  to  the  Seattle  rur  Exchange. 
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Generally  we  started  to  preoare  the  trapline  and  cabins  in  October.  The 
season  opened  in  November  and  we  trapped  'til  it  closed  the  following^ 
March  or  April.  In  the  early  spring  was  when  we  done  our  best  gettin' 
wolves.  When  we  started  out  they  had  a  $20  bounty  on  wolves;  later  on, 
they  increased  it  to  $25,  and  it  was  that  when  I  quit.  It  eventually 
went  up  to  $50.  The  hides  usually  brought  $25  to  $35,  plus  the  bounty. 
We  got  26  wolves  one  winter.  There  were  lots  of  caribou  in  the  country 
then,  and  the  wolves  were  always  right  with  them.  I  got  $38  for  an 
extra  big  gray  wolf  one  time,  as  the  guy  wanted  a  big  hide  for  a  rug. 

We  manufactured  our  own  bait— fish  oil,  from  grayling  or  whatever  kind 
of  fish  we  could  get.  We  rendered  the  oil,  and  it  was  good  for  marten, 
fox,  and  everythin'.  We  started  with  a  couple  dozen  traps  and  kept 
increasing.  We  musta  had  300  or  400  at  one  time,  and  some  winters  we 
had  up  to  150  miles  of  traplines.  Once  we  started  trappin',  we  stayed 
right  on  the  lines  and  made  the  rounds  every  10  days. 

We  had  to  build  log  dog  houses  to  protect  the  dogs  from  the  wolves. 
They  sometimes  traveled  in  packs  of  30  or  40  and  were  always  around. 
One  of  our  dogs  somehow  got  loose  one  time  and  ran  off,  probably  fol- 
lowin1  a  fox.  When  I  went  up  the  trail  and  found  him,  he  had  been_ 
killed  and  half  eaten  by  the  wolves.  I  think  the  wolves  had  cut  him  off 
the  trail . 

When  we  weren't  out  on  the  trapline,  the  dogs'd  curl  up  in  the  snow  and 
dig  themselves  in.  We  never  had  any  dogs  freeze  to  death.  An  old  timer 
up  on  Montana  Creek,  Billy  Kirkpatrick,  used  ta  take  his  leader  inside 
with  him  on  very  cold  nights.  He  finally  lost  him— you  take  em  outta 
the  cold  and  thev  get  sick  and  can't  take  it.  With  their  heavy  winter 
coats  they  keep  warm.  We  kept  one  dog  tied  up  and  3  we  let  run  loose. 
They  wouldn't  run  off  that  way.  But  if  you  turned  them  all  loose,  the 
whole  bunch  would  run  away. 

For  dog  feed,  we'd  cook  up  fish  and  rolled  oats,  rice,  or  commeal . 
Funny  thing,  they  were  all  the  same  price.  We  found  out  by  exoenmentin 
that  the  dogs  done  better  on  rolled  oats— it  had  more  strength  in  it. 
We'd  catch  a  batch  of  fish  if  we  didn't  have  any  dried  and  cook  it  up. 
We  fed  'em  once  a  day,  in  the  evenings.  In  the  winter  time  we  fed  them 
about  the  same,  and  sometimes  gave  em  the  skinned  out  animals  we  had  . 
caught  in  the  traps,  like  lynk,  fox,  and  even  marten,  and  rabbits  where 
there  were  a  lot  of  them  around.  Once  in  a  while  we  caught  a  caribou  in 
a  trao  and  used  it,  too.  There  was  no  way  to  keep  'em  out  of  the  traps 
and  there  were  thousands  of  em.  According  to  the  law,  you  was  supposed 
to  turn  them  loose,  but  they'd  be  crippled  and  leave  a  blood  trail  and 
the  wolves 'd  get  'em. 

In  the  spring  we  picked  up  all  the  traps  off  the  line.  You  could  be 
fined  for  leavin1  the  traps  set— you  could  leave  em  set  out,  but  they 
couldn't  be  loaded.  Well,  there  was  always  the  chance  of  somebody 
walkin'  into  one,  and  the  big  ones  had  pretty  good-sized  jaws.  It  was 
quite  a  chore  pickin'  'em  up  in  the  spring. 
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I  remember  one  cabin,  the  Hilda  Cabin,  on  one  of  our  first  trips  there 
in  the  fall   The  door  opened  in  and  the  cabin  sloped  slightly  toward 
the  river,  so  the  door  would  slam  by  itself.  A  bear  pushed  the  door 
open  and  it  musta  slammed  closed  on  im   He  tried  ta  get  out   We  only 
had  a  narrow  window,  bout  14  inches  high,  just  so  a  bear  couldn  t  get 
in   But  he  was  in  there  lookin'  fer  a  way  out.  He  tipped  the  stove 
over,  flattened  the  stovepipe,  and  strung  food  and  dishes  all  over.  The 
cabin  had  a  low  ceiling  and  he  got  out  through  the  roof,  after  tearin 
quite  a  hole  through  it.  I'd  like  to  of  caught  him  at  it! 

One  day  I  started  out  for  O'Brien  Creek,  early  in  the  mornin'   I  got 
down  just  about  to  Polly  Creek  and  there  was  this  moose  feedin  on  the 
bar  there,  and  I  downed  him.  When  I  was  guttin'  him  out,  this  guy  who 
lived  in  a  tent  above  on  the  hillside  heard  me  shootin1.  He  come  down 
there  and  wanted  the  kidneys-that  was  the  first  thing  he  asked  for  I 
offered  him  *  chunk  of  meat,  but  he  said  he  had  plenty  of  that,  but  he 
liked  kidneys  and  tongue.  Well,  I  gave  him  the  kidneys  and  the  whole 
head   He  probably  cooked  the  whole  thing,  I  don't  know.  They  boil  the 
nose-it's  just  a  mass  of  gristle-then  they  pickle  it.  It  s  hard  to 
describe  the  taste  of  it,  but  it's  pretty  good  eatin'. 

In  those  days  you  could  see  places  up  the  North  Fork  where  the  wolves 
had  made  a  trail  like  a  caribou  trail  comin'  off  the  hillside.  They  d 
hit  the  river  and  for  a  couple  hundred  yards,  the  snow  was  trampled  down 
all  over.  And  they'd  have  fiqhts-there'd  be  blood  and  hair  all  arouna. 
I  found  a  big  one  that  they  had  killed.  He  musta  been  an  old  leader  who 
got  attacked  by  a  younger  one.  It  looked  ta  me  like  two  bunches  had  met 
there,  one  comin1  upstream,  the  other  downstream.  They'd  covered  im  up 
with  snow  and  he  was  chewed  up  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


That  was  in  '36  when  we  had  a  regular  flood.  It  rained  there  tor  a  week 
straight,  it  just  ooured.  I  was  on  Long  Bar  and  the  river  come  up  3 
fe'et  above  the  former  high  water  mark.  In  the  Fall  of  '38-about  the 
same  time  John  Powers  made  his  last  trip  haul  in'  the  mail  into  Chicken 
from  Eagle- the  ice  jammed  up  on  Long  Bar  about  a  mile  below  the  Forks 
[of  the  North  Fork  and  Fortymile  River]  and  it  piled  up,  clear  up  the 
South  Fork  about  5  or  6  miles,  and  up  North  Fork  to  within  2  miles  of 
Wilson  Creek.  Over  the  main  channel  of  the  river  the  water  was  about  12 
feet  deep.  It  took  us  about  a  week  to  level  off  a  trail  to  get  out  of 
there.  It  sheared  off  trees  on  the  low  bars.  At  places  there  were 
overturned  trees  200  yards  from  the  river. 

We  were  up  at  the  Kink  at  the  time  and  didn't  see  it  happen,  but  we  had 
a  boat  tied  up  at  Wilson  Creek  that  we  thought  was  above  the  high  water 
mark.  It  was  before  the  ice  jam,  anyway.  Ice  pushed  it  up  again  tne 
cabin  and  flattened  it.  The  cabin  was  a  good  15  feet  above  the  river. 
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In  1940  we  was  prospectin1  up  on  Montana  Creek  and  we  hit  a  Docket. 
There  we  found  a  few  little  nuggets  and  took  out  about  22  ounches  in, 
say,  about  a  week.  Then  it  pinched  out.  We  was  representin'  ground  for 
Bill  Kirkpatrick,  since  he  was  down  on  Jack  Wade.  For  doin1  his  assess- 
ment work,  he  told  us  we  could  have  whatever  we  took  out.  Most  of  the 
mining  activity  then  was  goin'  on  up  and  down  the  Fortymile  around 
Chicken,  down  at  Steele  Creek,  on  Canyon  Creek,  Smith  Creek,  and  O'Brien 
Creek.  There  were  about  30  people  gettin'  their  mail  at  Chicken  then. 

When  we  was  out  on  the  trapline,  it  was  usually  too  far  to  go  in  for  the 
holidays.  But  we  had  a  radio  to  listen  to.  Our  first  radio  we  had 
landed  by  plane  on  the  ice  above  Hutchinson  Creek  with  a  load  of  grub. 
Then  we  hauled  it  up  to  Montana  Creek.  They  forgot  to  send  the  aerial 
wire,  so,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  that  telegraph  wire  around,  and  we 
used  that.  For  a  ground,  we  couldn't  drive  a  point  down  in  the  frozen 
ground,  so  we  just  used  a  coil  of  that  wire  and  packed  snow  around  it. 
Yeah.  They  had  KFAR  in  Fairbanks  then,  and  we  also  got  Outside  stations. 
When  Japan  made  their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  we  got  word  over  the 
radio.  That  was  the  same  winter  we  got  the  radio.  It  was  sure  a  sur- 
prise and  I  could  hardly  believe  it. 


It  was  that  following  July  [1942]  when  George  Lysell,  Harry  Ross  and  I 
flew  to  Eagle.  World  War  II  had  broken  out  and  we  wanted  to  find  out 
what  was  goin'  on,  so  we  wanted  to  get  into  Fairbanks.  We  rented  a  boat 
from  the  Biederman's  and  floated  down  the  Yukon  to  Circle.  The  first 
night  we  stayed  at  the  Biederman's  fish  camp  down  by  the  Charley  River. 
The  next  night  we  slept  in  a  loft  above  the  NC  store  in  Circle.  We 
planned  to  take  the  bus  from  there  to  Fairbanks,  but  the  bridge  across 
Birch  Creek  had  washed  out,  and  the  bus  couldn't  get  to  Circle.  We  got 
across  the  creek  and  caught  a  ride  in  a  truck  with  Art  Loftus. 

All  the  hotels  and  roomin'  houses  were  filled  up,  so  Art  put  Harry  and  I 
up  overnight  in  his  garage.  We  split  up  the  next  day  to  look  around  and 
that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Harry.  He  later  turned  up  missin' 
while  out  moose  huntin'  around  Eagle,  and  ne^er   turned  up  again.  I  was 
sure  sorry  to  hear  that.  Anyway  I  got  a  job  at  Ladd  Field  [now  Fort 
Wainwright].  I  hired  on  as  a  carpenter's  helper  and  stayed  'til  the  end 
of  the  war.  By  then  I  was  a  plumber,  and  had  spent  a  lot  of  time 
pumpin'  water.  We  sure  put  in  a  lotta  hours  there. 

When  Japan  surrendered  in  '45,  the  whole  town  of  Fairbanks  was  celebratin' 
Bells  were  ringin'  and  people  were  cheerin'!  The  streets  were  crowded 
and  GIs  were  snatchin'  people's  hats  and  shirts.  I  terminated  at  Ladd 
Field  that  fall.  I  could 've  stayed  and  worked  longer,  but  I  wanted  ta 
get  back  to  the  country.  I  stayed  at  Bob  Steel's  hotel  that  winter  and 
helped  him  to  repair  work  there. 
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The  following  soring  [1946],  I  bought  supolies  and  Dlanned  to  fly  out 
to  the  North  Fork.  Johnny  Lynn  delivered  the  mail  then  and  had  broken 
off  the  landin'  gear  on  his  Bellanca  on  an  overflow  on  the  Yukon.  So 
they  called  in  another  pilot  to  haul  the  mail,  since  Johnny  couldn't  do 
anything  til  his  plane  was  fixed.  We  loaded  up  and  got  ready  to  take 
off,  then  his  plane  broke  down,  and  they  wheeled  it  into  the  shop.  Then 
they  called  in  Frank  Barr  from  Anchorage.  He  brought  his  own  personal 
plane  in  and  we  finally  got  off  the  ground.  Near  the  head  of  the  Chena 
River  in  a  canyon,  I  remember  hearin'  the  engine  shut  down,  then  it 
started  up  again— Frank  had  to  shut  the  engine  down  while  he  changed 
fuel  tanks.  The  trip  took  4-1/2  hours,  as  we  were  really  loaded  down. 
Frank  Barr  was  rated  one  of  the  best  bush  pilots  in  the  area  and  he'd 
bring  the  mail  into  Chicken  when  the  weather  was  really  bad  and  other 
pilots  couldn't  make  it. 

I  stayed  with  George  Lysell  in  Chicken  and  he  loaned  me  a  tarp  to  cover 
up  my  supplies,  until  I  could  get  out  to  the  North  Fork.  Johnny  Lynn 
flew  in  a  few  days  later  and  seemed  surorised  to  see  me  still  there.  He 
loaded  my  stuff  up  and  took  me  out.  We  had  a  runway  marked  out  on  the 
ice,  about  a  half  a  mile  below  the  cabin.  It  was  between  two  large 
riffles  and  froze  smooth  every  winter.  We  kept  it  about  2,500  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide  and  marked  it  with  spruce  boughs.  [It  was  called 
Bytell  Landing].  The  snow  was  wet  and  about  2  feet  deep,  but  Johnny 
didn't  have  no  trouble  landin'.  He  was  a  good  oilot.  The  last  I 
heard,  he  was  flying  for  Pan  Am. 

One  time  Fred  Purdy  flew  in  with  Johnny  to  deliver  us  some  supplies.  I 
missed  'em,  but  saw  'em  take  off.  That  plane  had  20  inch  skis  about  8 
feet  long.  About  half  a  mile  down  the  landin'  strin  the  river  took  a 
bend.  They  took  off  and  the  hind  end  of  one  ski  had  a  big  blob  of  snow 
stuck  to  it.  Just  as  they  made  the  turn,  they  were  above  the  treetoos, 
and,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  snow  let  go  and  the  plane  swung  around.  'Bout 
that  time  they  made  it  around  the  bend  and  the  sound  cut  off.  I  was 
scared— I  thought  they  had  hit  a  treetop.  Anyway,  I  started  over  there 
and  here  tne  plane  came  circling  back.  But  I  thought  fer  sure  they  went 
down . 


We  built  a  new  cabin  on  Wilson  Creek  in  1946,  across  the  river  from  the 
one  we  had  lived  in.  We  peeled  the  logs,  flattened  !em,  and  used  moss 
for  chinkin'.  We  nailed  small  poles  on  the  inside  and  outside  to  hold 
the  chinkin'  in— the  squirrels  try  ta  dig  through  it  otherwise.  We  built 
a  new  cache,  too,  and  put  tin  cans  around  the  legs  ta  keep  the  squirrels 
from  gettin1  in.  We  shipped  in  all  of  our  supplies  fer  the  cabin  from 
the  NC  store  in  Eagle. 
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Some  folks  came  down  the  river  one  fall  with  their  dog  team,  and  usea 
our  aog  houses.  Some  of  their  dogs  musta  had  distemper,  cause  all 
our  dogs  got  it  and  died.  The  same  party  came  into  Chicken,  and  a  loUa 
people  here  lost  dogs,  too.  We  got  along  one  year  without  a  dog. 
Then  we  picked  up  two,  then  another  from  George  Lysell . 

There  was  a  guy,  Jack  Watkins,  who  came  in  from  Oregon.  They  called 
him  "Whiskey  Jack".  He  brought  a  dog  team  with  him,  I  think  there  was 
4  dogs  in  it.  They  were  black  and  short-haired,  and  were  part  Mastif,. 
The  Mastiff  are  heavy-built,  short-legged  and  have  extra  strong  jaws. 
When  he  left  he  turned  'em  over  to  George  Lysell  and  we  got  one  named 
Sam  from  George.  He  could  pull  like  a  horse,  but  he  was  no  good  on 
the  trail--he  played  out,  ya  know,  too  heavy  built.  Huskies  and  Male- 
mutes  are  adapted  to  the  country. 

It  was  1947  or  1948  when  the  temperatures  broke  the  all  time  record  at 
Snag  "We  were  up  on  the  North  Fork,  at  a  higher  elevation  than  here 
[Chicken],  and  even  so,  it  dropped  down  to  about  78°  below!  We  was 
held  up  about  10  days  in  a  cabin  there. 

[That  year,  1947,  the  temperature  dropped  to  -80°F  at  Snag,  Yukon 
Territory.  Irf  Chicken,  the  temperature  held  steady  at  -50  to  -.0 
for  six  weeks.  Bob  and  Molly  McCombe  burned  nearly  half  a  cord  of  wood 
a  day  to  keep  fires  burning  in  their  3  stoves  in  the  Chicken  Roadhouse. 
Fred  Terwiljiger  lived  across  from  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  Creek  on  the 
South  Fork  and  recalled  temperatures  of  -50°  to  -65°  for  several  weeks  J. 


One  spring  after  trappin1  season  was  over,  I  had  to  break  trail  from 
Wilson  Creek  down  to  the  North  Fork.  I  was  goin1  ta  break  it  a  day 
ahead,  and  lit  it  freeze  so  it  would  hold  up  the  sled.  I  came  up  to 
an  uprooted  spruce  overturned  on  the  bar  near  the  runway.  I  got  up 
real  close  and  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  a  pair  of  snowshoes. 
They  were  leanin'  up  again'  the  root  of  the  stump.  I  got  up  a  little 
closer  and  saw  a  .30.40  Crag  rifle.  I  recognized  it  and  knew  it  belonged 
to  old  Joe  Brost.  I  knew  right  then  that  something  was  wrong,  cause 
the  barrel  was  down  in  the  snow.  Everything  was  all  snowed  in  and  J 
circled  around,  try-in'  ta  pick  up  a  trail  or  sign  of  some  kind.  From 
the  upper  side  lookin'  down,  I  seen  a  bluish  color  under  the  snow,  so 
I  went  down  and  pushed  the  snow  away,  and  there  this  guy  lay.  He  nad 
on  Joe's  striped  parka,  too. 

I  didn't  recognize  the  fella  but  he  had  been  takin'  care  of  Joe's  place. 

The  way  I  figured  it,  he  had  hocked  the  gun--the  trigger— against  r.ne 

root  of  the  tree  and  held  the  barrel  up  again'  his  head.  The  whole 
top  of  it  was  blown  off. 
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I  broke  my  trail  to  the  Forks  and  saw  at  least  3  places  where  he  had 
stopped  to  build  a  fire,  generally  next  to  an  uprooted  tree.  He'd  broke 
trail  for  about  12  miles  and  musta  just  give  out.  I  went  in  to  Franklin 
the  next  day,  and  they  said  he  was  around  60  years  old.  I  met  George 
Robinson  comin1  in  from  Uhler  Creek  and  goin'  to  Jack  Wade.  He  contacted 
Bert  Greene,  the  Commissioner  for  this  district,  and  he  came  out  to 
Franklin  with  his  dog  team.  We  stayed  overnight  there  and  went  out  the 
next  morning  to  where  the  guy  was,  and  he  hauled  ' im  in  to  Jack  Wade. 

There  was  an  old  timer  who  lived  at  Franklin,  Louie  Madigan.  After  the 
post  office  closed  down,  he  was  the  only  one  living  there.  The  post- 
master at  Chicken  then  delivered  the  mail  over  the  hill  by  dog  team  to 
him.  They  tried  to  get  him  to  leave,  but  he  wanted  to  stay  there.  I  was 
comin'  by  dog  team  to  Chicken.  I  come  to  Franklin  and  nobody  was 
around.  When  I  got  to  Chicken  I  heard  that  old  Louie  had  a  stroke--Fred 
Purdy  told  me.  They  went  to  get  him  with  a  cat,  but  he  was  so  far  gone 
that  he  died  on  the  trail.  This  was  in  the  latter  ' 40 ' s .  • 


We  stayed  out  on  Wilson  Creek  until  1953.  Then,  Jim  had  a  heart  attack 
and  had  to  go  out.  I  still  remember  that  trip!  That  was  about  the 
middle  of  March.  There  was  nobody  else  up  at  Wilson  Creek,  so  I  broke 
trail  for  24  miles  and  sent  in  word  for  the  mail  plane  ta  land  there  on 
the  ice  ta  take  him  out.  He  was  in  Fairbanks  for  a  couple  a  months. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hooked  up  the  dogs  and  came  into  Chicken.  I  didn't 
know  how  long  Jim  would  be  in  the  hospital  and  I  decided  not  ta  stay  out 
there  by  myself.  So  I  signed  on  with  the  FE  Company  [Fairbanks  Ex- 
ploration] in  the  spring  of  '53.  They  had  started  a  dredging  operation 
on  Chicken  Creek  in  '52.  We  worked  on  strippin'  the  ground  fer  5 
summers.  In  the  spring  of  '59,  they  dug  a  basin  at  the  end  of  the  creek 
and  set  up  the  dredge.  For  2  months  I  was  on  the  bull  gang  layin'  pipe. 
Then,  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I  ran  a  giant--a  4-inch  water  nozzle 
runnin'  on  a  swivel.  They  ran  the  dredge  'til  1965  and  shut  it  down. 

[The  FE  Company  stripped  overburden  off  the  creek  from  1952  to  1957.  No 
crews  worked  on  the  creek  in  1958.  In  the  spring  of  1959,  the  company 
moved  a  d^edae  from  Sheep  Creek,  near  Fairbanks,  to  Mosquito  Fork  near 
the  mouth  of'Chicken  Creek.  First  built  by  the  Yuba  Manufacturing 
Company  in  California,  the  dredge  was  one  of  the  smallest  used  by  the  FE 
Company.  Dredging  operations  commenced  in  August,  1959,  and  30  to  35 
men  worked  during  the  summer  season. 

The  dredge  ^an  around  the  clock  from  June  to  October,  manned  by  three  8- 
hour  shifts  of  workers.  A  run  lasted  two  weeks,  then  all  personnel 
assisted  in  the  cleanup,  which  entailed  cleaning  the  150  feet  of  sluice 
boxes  and  removing  the  gold.  According  to  one  source,  this  bi-weekly, 
6-hour  process  may  have  yielded  an  average  of  $40,000  worth  of  gold, 
although  only  company  officials  knew  the  precise  amounts.] 
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In  '62,  I  was  with  an  Eskimo  when  I  was  workin'  for  the  company.  We 
were  drivin'  points,  testing  for  permafrost.  I  was  on  a  step  ladder, 
'bout  10  feet  high,  and  the  Eskimo  was  below  holdin'  the  point  steady.  I 
started  ta  swing  the  maul  and  the  guy  moved  the  point.  I  let  go  of  the 
maul --a  12  pounder--and  overbalanced  the  ladder  and  fell  into  a  puddle 
of  water.  There  was  rocks  all  around,  so  I  was  pretty  lucky.  Well,  it 
knocked  the  breath  outta  me,  but  that  was  all.  I  didn't  wanna  quit,  but 
they  urged  me  ta  go  in,  thinkin'  I  might  of  been  hurt  /internally.  Two 
days  later  I  went  in  and  had  a  checkup  and  was  okay.  I  think  that  was 
the  first  time  since  I  was  in  this  country  that  I  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital . 

After  they  quit  runnin'  the  dredge,  I  stayed  on  to  look  after  the 
company's  property.  With  all  the  people  on  the  road  during  the  summer 
months,  someone's  gotta  be  here  ta  see  that  they  don't  cart  anything 
off.  And  the  brush  hasta  be  kept  trimmed  from  around  the  buildings  or 
it  becomes  a  fire  hazard. 

One  afternoon  I  was  sittin'  here  reading,  and  the  cat  was  roosted  on  the 
corner  of  the  table.  It  was  lookin'  out  the  window.  All  of  a  sudden, 
she  took  off  and  ran  under  the  bunk.  About  that  time  I  looked  around 
and  there  was  a  doggone  bear  lookin'  at  me  through  the  window.  I'll  bet 
our  noses  weren't  10  inches  apart!  He  wasn't  very  big--his  back  just 
came  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  window.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of 
was  to  rap  on  the  window  pane.  He  swung  around  and  by  the  time  I  got 
outside,  he  was  outta  sight.  That's  about  as  close  as  I've  come  to  a 
live  bear  in  my  1 ife. 


What  have  I  liked  best  about  livin'  in  Alaska?  The  fact  that  you  can 
sleep  under  blankets  every  night.  It's  generally  cool  enough  in  the 
evenings  ta  use  one. 

For  one  thing,  I  always  liked  to  hunt  and  fish  and  be  out  in  the  open.  I 
never  cared  ta  be  cooped  up  in  a  factory.  I  always  felt  sorry  for  those 
fellows  doin'  the  same  thing  on  assembly  lines,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month. 

I've  enjoyed  my  life  up  here.  I  like  the  country.  One  thing  I  like 
about  it,  there  ain't  so  many  rules  and  regulations  you  hafta  go  by 
here,  that  you'd  hafta  observe  Outside.  You're  pretty  much  free  ta  do 
what  you  want.  And  the  country's  been  good  to  me--the  fact  is,  I  would 
say  that  I've  got  more  out  of  the  country  than  I  really  deserved.  I 
don't  think  I've  earned  what  I'm  gettin'  now.  You  take  this  old  timer's 
bonus,  I've  been  gettin'  it  ever  since  it  was  enacted.  Well  now,  I 
wasn't  in  favor  of  it  at  first—the  fact  is,  I  came  darn  near  not 
applyin'  fer  it,  'cause  I  figured  I  hadn't  earned  it.  Just  because_I_ 
happened  ta  be  here  before  the  rush  was  on,  I  don't  think  that  qualified 
me  to  pull  down  $100  a  month.  But  people  as  much  as  told  me  I'd  be  a 
darn  fool  not  to  accept  it.  You  might  call  it,  in  plain  language,  a 
handout. 
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doubt  that  people  today  are  any  better  off  than  tney  were  50  years 
o   For  one  thing,  they  were  healthier  then.  All  this  modern  stuff 
and'hurried  way  of  livin'  causes  all  sorts  of  nervous  diseases. 

We  were  a  lot  better  off  in  the  Territorial  days,  before  we  became  a 
State   We  didn't  hafta  bother  with  income  taxes  ot  any  kind,  it  we 
needed  meat,  we'd  go  to  the  hills  and  get  it.  But  now  there  are  more 
people  and  we  need  game  laws.  I've  heard  that  G  s  used  ta  use  game  for 
target  practice;  I  never  killed  a  game  animal  unless  I  needed  meat. 


TPaul  resides  in  a  small  cabin  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  FE  Company 
property  on  Chicken  Creek.  It  is  a  rare  summer  day  when  Paul  is  not 
Pout  trimming  brush  or  checking  the  condition  of  the  numerous  buildings 
on  the  property.  Arthritis  has  slowed  him  down,  as  have  his  80+  years, 
but  they  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  doing  his  job  or  walking  to 
the  post  office  on  mailday  each  Friday.  He  has  frequent  visitors  during 
the  summer  months  and  is  well -liked  by  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  acquaintance. 

Paul  will  probably  leave  Chicken  for  the  winter,  as  the  rigors  of 
brush  life  during  the  cold  months  are  very  demanding.  He  talks  or 
leaving  the  Fortymile  on  account  of  his  health,_but  I  won't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  he  returns  to  Chicken  next  summer. J 
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IV 

MOSQUITOES  AND  OTHER  PESTS 

The  mosquitoes  are  the  midsummer  bane  of  Alaska.  Keen-sighted, 
nimble  and  daring,  they  make  disagreeable  antagonists  by  day  and 
night,  wasting  no  time  in  sleep  prior  to  the  great  tribal  funeral 
in  the  fall...  At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  early  [1890],  the 
first  gnats  were  beginning  to  appear,  but  they  were  merely  ven- 
turesome scouts,  as  the  mosquito  hosts  still  held  the  country  and 
would  not  yield  possession  for  some  weeks  [1]. 

So  wrote  veteran  newspaper  correspondent  during  his  trip  down  the 
Fortymile  River  in  the  late  1800' s.  Almost  90  years  later,  mosquitoes 
continue  their  annual  summer  ritual  in  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  and 
surrounding  regions.  The  extensive  marshy  areas  and  abundant  stagnant 
pools  of  water  are  ideal  habitats  and  breeding  grounds—and  they  receive 
little  competition  from  other  insect  species  until  late  summer;  the 
environment,  relatively  free  of  polluted  air  and  chemicals,  is  conducive 
to  their  leading  full  and  prosperous  lives. 

Many  visitors  to  the  Fortymile  area  have  remarked  that,  'it  would  be  a 
fine  place  if  there  weren't  so  many  mosquitoes.'  Others  reply,  in  a 
more  optimistic  tone,  'well,  the  mosquitoes  may  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  the  area  and  are  minor  annoyances,  but  they're  a  far  cry  from  the 
snakes,  ticks  and  other  pests  people  contend  with  outside  Alaska.' 
Local  residents  seemingly  ignore  the  mosquitoes  and  accept  them  as  they 
do  the  cold  winters  and  high  cost  of  living.  Whatever  one's  attitude, 
the  only  recourses  to  the  "mosquito  problem"  are  to  move  away  or  to 
initiate  an  extensive  state-side  eradication  program,  which  would  cost 
millions  of  dollars  and  probably  cause  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
fragile  Alaskan  environment. 

Facts  About  Mosquitoes 

Many  people  maintain  some  knowledge  about  mosquitoes  and  their  habits, 
but  many  fallacies  have  long  been  accepted  as  fact.  Before  discussing 
earlyday  accounts  and  pioneer  recollections  of  mosquitoes,  some  "scientific" 
information  regarding  mosquitoes  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  [2]. 

1.   Not  all  mosquitoes  seek  out  human  blood  as  a  primary  source 
of  food.  Some  species  direct  their  attention  to  birds,  small 
mammals,  amphibians,  and  domestic  and  wild  animals.  Others 
subsist  entirely  on  nectar  and  plant  juices;  these  "vege- 
tarians" lack  the  slightest  interest  in  blood.  Furthermore, 
some  species  in  nearby  British  Columbia  which  rely  on  blood  as 
a  primary  source  of  food  have  also  been  observed  feeding  on 
the  nectar  of  ocean  spray  and  yarrow  plants. 
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2    Generally  speaking,  female  mosquitoes  are  those  who  feed  on 
blood   All  North  American  male  mosquitoes  are  thought  to  oe 
vegetarian,  but  male  members  of  at  least  one  other  species  in 
another  part  of  the  world  have  been  observed  feeding  on  blood. 
In  rare  instances,  females  have  been  found  in  the  arctic 
reqions  which  do  not  feed  on  blood  and  do  not  require  it  for 
eqq  production;  however,  researchers  believe  that  a  blood  diet 
stimulates  egg  development  in  females  of  most  species,  and 
that  it  is  a  source  of  nitrogen  normally  needed  for  egg 
production. 

3   A  widely  accepted  fallacy  states  that  adult  mosquitoes  have 
a  life  span  of  only  several  days.  In  the  absence  of  accurate 
data  (have  you  ever  attempted  to  follow  a  mosquito  around  .or 
a  day?),  scientists  estimate  the  life  span  of  adult  species  to 
range  up  to  eight  weeks  in  central  Alaska,  being  somewhat 
dependent  on  annual  weather  conditions  and  their  ability  to 
avoid  stunning  blows  from  angry  humans!).  It  is  not  true  that 
a  mosquito  dies  following  a  meal  of  blood. 

d   The  range  of  flight  of  arctic  mosquitoes  varies  considerably. 
Some  remain  in  close  proximity  to  their  breeding  grounds, 
while  others  may  migrate  as  far  as  40-50  rallM  away   Some 
species  travel  only  at  night,  while  others  fly  at  all  hours- 
but  many  species  are  thought  to  show  a  preference  tor  flying 
shortly  before  and  after  sundown  when  their  human  hosts  are 
trying  to  relax  after  a  hard  day's  work).  When  wind  velocity 
exceeds  the  flying  speed  of  mosquitoes,  their  flight  act.vity 
ceases. 

5.   The  mosquito  life  cycle  consists  of  four  stages:  a)  the  egg; 
b)  the  larva  or  wriggler;  3)  the  pupa;  and  4)  the  adult.  Eggs 
are  laid  on  water  or  in  places  where  water _wi il  collect-  The 
eggs  hatch  into  larvae  which  feed  on  organic  matter  found  in 
the  water.  The  four  larval  stages  last  from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks,  being  dependent  on  weather  conditions  and  the 
available  food  supply.  The  larva  transform  ^nto  the  pupa, 
which  is  very  active  but  requires  no  food,   the  pupa  soon 
extricate  themselves  from  their  cases  in  the  pupal  she  Is  and 
emerge  as  adults.  Once  they  dry  off,  the  mosquitoes /ly  oft 
in  search  of  the  nearest  shelter,  and  begin  seeking  Tood 
within  a  week.  Males  normally  emerge  first  and  mating  season 
occurs  very  early  in  adult  life. 

Historical  Background 

Early  travelers  in  the  Alaskan  interior  quickly  identified  ™squ1toes  as 
serious  annoyances.  In  his  1869  steamboat  reconnaissance  of  ,he  Yukon 
River,  C.P.  Raymond  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Corps  noted  that, 
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...When  the  boat  was  not  in  motion,  we  were  obliged  to  wear  face 
nets  and  gloves;  and  on  one  occasion  an  attempt  to  make  sextant 
observations  failed  completely  from  [the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and 
gnats]...  [3]. 

Similar  observations  were  recorded  by  I.  Petrof  in  the  lower  Kuskckwim 
Valley  in  1880,  and  by  Captain  W.R.  Abercrombie  in  the  Copper  River 
Valley  in  1898.  The  prominent  arctic  explorer,  Stefansson,  termed 
mosquitoes  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  development  of  the  North  [4]. 

It  was  the  early  1900' s  before  systematic  studies  of  Alaskan  mosquitoes 
emerged,  at  which  time  their  habits,  biology  and  potential  methods  of 
eradication  and  control  were  better  understood.  By  1931,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  U.S.  Smelting  and  Mining  Company  had  made 
recommendations  for  mosquito  control  in  the  Alaskan  gold  dredging  camps. 
Their  suggestions  included  the  burning  of  dead  vegetation  in  the  vicinity 
of  dredging  operations,  drainage  of  pools,  and  the  spraying  of  breeding 
areas  with  diesel  oil.  Since  that  time  other  federal  agencies  have 
conducted  additional  studies  designed  to  aid  in  mosquito  control  [5]. 

The  Naming  of  Mosquito  Flats 

A  long-time  local  resident  who  regularly  traversed  the  Mosquito  Flats- 
Mosquito  Fork  area  of  the  Fortymile  in  the  early  days  stated  that  the 
area  had  been  appropriately  named,  because  of  the  abundance  of  mos- 
quitoes residing  there  during  the  summer  months.  On  an  expedition 
between  Valdez  and  Eagle  City  in  1899,  Quartermaster's  Clerk  John  F. 
Rice  reached  a  similar  conclusion  [6]. 

Leaving  the  lake  [Mansfield],  we  crossed  a  divide  and  descended 
into  Mosquito  Valley,  through  which  runs  a  creek  of  that  name. 
Mosquito  Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  Forty  Mile  River.  The  valley 
is  very  properly  named.  Millions  of  mosquitos,  gnats,  and  other 
pestiferous  insects  find  habitation  here... 

During  construction  of  the  WAMCATS  (telegraph)  line  through  the  Forty- 
mile  Resource  Area  in  1902,  Lieutenant  William  "Billy"  Mitchell  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  was  credited  with  naming  the  area  now  referred  to 
as  Mosquito  Flats  [7].  He  made  this  observation  in  or  near  that  area 
which  presumably  inspired  the  name: 

...great  bearded  fellows  in  blue  denim  clothing,  high  horsehide 
boots  and  slough  hats,  with  remnants  of  mosquito  netting  around  the 
edges.  Their  faces  were  running  sores  from  the  terrible  assaults 
of  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies... [8]. 
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Mosquitoes  as  Menaces 

Although  mosquitoes  in  the  Fortymile  region  are  not  the  serious  health 
problem  that  they  have  been  in  tropical  areas  (such  as  those  carrying 
yellow  fever  and  malaria  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone),  they  have  made  life 
miserable  for  both  man  and  beast.  One  informant  related  an  incident 
which  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration.  He  recalled  the  time  that 
two  obviously  unskilled  prospectors  ventured  into  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon  River  in  the  1 930 ' s  in  search  of  gold.  The  time  was  mid-summer 
and  the  men  did  not  have  much  gear  with  them,  other  than  the  bare 
essentials  necessary  for  prospecting.  He  observed  them  returning  to 
the  Yukon  some  two  weeks  later,  half-crazed  from  round-the-clock 
encounters  with  mosquitoes  and  covered  with  unsightly  bumps  and  sores. 

Another  early  day  prospector  met  a  similar  fate  in  a  different  area, 
as  reported  by  a  Fortymile  prospector. 

Blain--with  two  dogs— left,  towing  his  small  boat  up  the  Tazlina 
with  the  idea  of  packing  over  the  divide  and  going  down  Knik  River 
to  Cook  Inlet.  He  returned  in  a  few  days,  his  face  bloodstained 
from  mosquitoes,  all  but  out  of  his  mind... [9]. 

Other  pioneer  residents  of  the  Yukon  recorded  descriptions  not  only  of 
their  suffering  brought  about  by  mosquitoes,  but  also  that  of  their 
four-legged  companions. 

The  mosquitoes  were  getting  so  thick  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
stand  them.  They  swarmed  in  clouds.  We  wore  head  nets.  They 
landed  on  our  head  net  so  thick  we  couldn't  see  through  the  net. 
Their  hum  almost  drove  us  insane.  They  covered  a  .22-barrel  so 
thick  we  couldn't  see  our  sights.  You  could  shake  them  off  by 
shaking  your  .22  but  they  would  land  again  along  your  gun  barrel 
before  you  had  time  to  aim.  They  nearly  ate  the  two  kids  alive. 
The  dogs  suffered  terribly—their  noses  and  eyes  were  raw...  One 
could  truthfully  say  that  the  mosquitoes  drove  us  off  the  Crow 
Flats  [10]. 

...John  said  we  had  to  build  smudges  for  the  dogs  too  or  the 
mosquitoes  would  drive  them  crazy.  They  were  tied  to  the  willows 
and  by  now  they  were  all  digging  and  rolling  their  heads  in  the 
damp  sand. 

...Back  at  our  own  campfire. . .Bill  O'Brien  was  telling  mosquito 
stories. 
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The  important  point  to  remember  is  that  Athapaskans  in  the  Fortymile 
Resource  Area  utilized  local  plant  materials  for  dealing  with  their 
medical  problems.  Some  poorly-informed  persons  have  long  assumed  that 
Alaskan  Natives  and  Eskimos  lacked  effective  methods  for  treating   _ 
illness  and  injuries  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Euroamerican  medicine. 
The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  devastating  diseases  which  decimated  many 
Native  North  American  peoples  did  not  appear  in  North  American  until  the 
Eurooeans  arrived;  in  the  absence  of  infectious  diseases  like  smallpox 
and  tuberculosis,  the  Natives  had  no  genetic  resistance  to  them,  nor  did 
they  have  traditional  means  for  dealing  with  them.  Virgil  ^oge!  s 
volume,  American  Indian  Medicine,  pays  tribute  to  the  contributions  of 
Native  North  Americans,  noting  that  more  than  200  of  their  traditional 
drugs  or  their  derivatives  are  listed  in  the  official  pharmocopoeia  used 
in  the  United  States  today. 

A  discussion  of  Athapaskan  health  and  medical  problems  following  the  _ 
arrival  of  Europeans  to  the  Alaskan  interior  is  beyond  the  scooe  of  this 
paper  (and  other  research  commitments  prevented  me  from  examining  urns 
subject).'  Generally  speaking,  however,  interactions  between  whites  and 
Natives  resulted  in  the  decimation  of  many  tribes  from  infectious 
diseases  to  which  they  lacked  immunity.  Few  Native  or  Eskimo  oroups 
escaped  the  ravages  of  measles,  smallpox,  cholera,  and  other  equally 
serious  diseases.  Today,  tuberculosis  ranks  as  the  most  serious  in- 
fectious disease  among  Native  peoples  in  Alaska,  although  it  is  rarely 
fatal  if  treated  properly  and  in  its  early  stages. 

The  White  Man's  Medicine  Kit 

Gold  discoveries  in  the  North  lured  thousands  of  prospectors,  miners  and 
other  entrepreneurs  to  the  Fortymile  and  Klondike  regions  during  the 
late  1800' s.  Coming  from  all  walks  of  life,  many  of  these  goldseekers 
were  poorly  prepared  for  the  conditions  awaiting  them,  and  could  not 
envision  the  hardships  they  would  suffer—hardships  which  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  their  physical  and  mental  health   Thus  concerned  writers 
offered  words  of  advice  to  those  planning  to  seek  their  fortunes  m  the 
Klondike. 

Men  should  be  sober,  strong,  and  healthy.  They  should  be  nractical 
men,  able  to  adapt  themselves  quickly  to  their  surroundings. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  their  lungs  are  sound, 
that  they  are  free  of  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  tendency,  and  tnat 
their  joints,  especially  knee  joints,  are  strong  and  have  never 
been  weakened  by  injury,  synovitis  or  other  disease.  It  is  also 
very  imoortant  to  consider  their  temoeraments.  Men  should  be  of 
cheerful,  hopeful  dispositions  and  willing  workers,   ihose  ot 
sullen,  morose  natures,  although  they  may  be  good  workers,  are  very 
apt,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  country  wears  off,  to  become 
dissatisfied,  pessimistic  and  melancholy  [7]. 
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In  brief,  we  would  say  that  oersons  subject  to  troubles  of  the 
heart,  throat,  or  lungs  should  stay  away  from  the  Klondike. 
Physical  exhaustion,  colds,  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  snow  blindness 
are  the  chief  dangers  to  be  apprehended  en  the  trip  from  a  medical 
standpoint.  For  the  healthy  in  other  respects  than  those  mentioned, 
there  is  no  more  danger  to  be  dreaded  than  in  any  ordinary  change 
of  residence.  Alaska  is  not  in  itself  more  unhealthy  than  Illinois, 
Norway,  or  the  northern  part  of  Scotland.  Only  those  that  are  able 
to  bear  hardships  should  face  them,  but  as  far  as  hygienic  con- 
ditions go,  there  need  be  no  special  apprehension  on  the  score  of 
Alaska.  In  conclusion,  those  of  weak  lungs  and  weak  hearts,  and 
sedentary  people  generally,  are  advised  to  stay  at  home.  The 
others  may  balance  their  chances  without  need  of  doctor's  advice 
[8]. 


For  those  deciding  to  travel  to  the  Klondike,  one  comoany  recommended 
the  inclusion  of  a  medicine  chest  1r 
medicines  and  accessories  [9]. 


5  Klondike,  one  comoany  recommended 
in  their  outfit  consisting  of  assorted 
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Bichloride  Tablets  &  Compressed 

Antiseptic  Tablets 
Carbol ic  Salve 

The  Best  Linament  for  Bruises 
Citric  Acid 
Lead  Acetate,  12-Grain  Opium 

Powders 
Monsell ' s  Salts  for 

Hemorrhages 


fever;  aches;  pains 
extreme  pain  or  injury 
colds;  diarrhea 

laxative 
strong  laxative 
indigestion;  dysnepsia 

sores  and  open  wounds 
burns;  cuts;  frostbite 
bruises 
scurvy 

scurvy 

hemorrhages 


Additional  items: 


two  drams  iodoform 

1/2  dozen  assorted  bandages 

one  small  roll  of  surgeon's 

plaster 
one  yard  surgeon's  lint 
1/2  dozen  mustard  plasters 


50  quinine  pi  lis 
one  pound  listerine  (for  cuts, 
burns,  colds,  sore  throats) 
antiseptic  gauze 
four  ounces  absorbent  cotton 
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Whatever  an  individual's  physical  and  mental  condition  upon  arriving  in 
the  KlondiKe,  Fortymile,  or  other  mining  regions  in  the  North,  main- 
taining a  good  state  of  health  became  a  constant  struggle  in  the  early 
days-   Old'miners  have  learned  from  experience  to  value  health  more 
than  gold,  and  they  therefore  spare  no  expense  in  orocuring  the  best  and 
most  varied  outfit  of  food  that  can  be  obtained"  [10].  Of  the  few  _ 
available  accounts  of  the  Fortymile  Gold  Rush,  almost  no  attention  is 
given  to  health  and/or  mental  problems  facing  the  prospectors  and  others 
who  resided  in  the  area,  but  many  can  be  inferred  from  sources  pertaining 
to  the  Klondike.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Klondike  bold 
Rush  created  more,  and  more  serious  medical  problems  because  of  the 
sheer  numbers  of  people  involved.  They  ware  crowded  into  smaller  areas, 
thus  encouraging  the  spread  of  infectious  disease;  increased  Pressure 
was  placed  on  the  already  limited  availability  of  fresh  foods  and  other 
staples;  and  accidents  occurred  on  a  more  regular  basis. 

Smallpox  took  a  high  toll  when  it  regularly  sweot  through  the 
Klondike.  Spinal  meningitis,  diptheria,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  scurvy  and  other  diseases  ran  rampant. . .[11  J. 

The  diseases  met  with  on  the  Yukon  are  dyspepsia,  anaemia,  scurvy 
caused  by  improperly  cooked  food,  sameness  of  diet,  overwork,  want 
of  fresh  vegetables,  overheated  and  badly  ventilated  houses; 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  enteritis,  cystitis,  and  other _ 
acute  diseases,  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold;  debility  and  chronic 
disease,  due  to  excess.  One  case  of  typhoid  occurred  In  Forty-Mile 
last  fall,  probably  due  to  drinking  water  polluted  with  decayed 
vegetable  matter  [12]. 

By  1899,  the  number  of  deaths  reported  in  Dawson  drooned  to  HO,  or 
about  7  per  1,000  living  persons,  which  local  officials  considered  to  be 
a  relatively  low  figure.  Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  male  residents  in  their  prime  years  living  In  the  ' 
and  the  sparsity  of  children  and  elderly  persons.  In  the  First 
months  of  1900,  a  total  of  51  deaths  were  recorded  in  Dawson  (5. 42/ ,,000 
living  persons)  and  assigned  the  following  causes  [13]: 

Cause  of  Death  Number  of  Deaths 

Pneumonia 

Tubercular  disease/phthisis 

Enteric  fever 

Circulatory  diseases 

Urinary  diseases 

Accidents 

Suicide  and  homicide 

Other  causes 

In  addition,  the  following  communicable  diseases  were  reported  to  health 
authorities:  Smallpox  (7  cases);  scarlet  fever  (7  cases);  enteric  fever 
(12  cases);  and  measles  (6  cases). 


area, 
seven 


12 

10 

3 

10 

3 

5 

2 

10 
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In  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  patent  medicines  and  medical  facilities, 
early  day  residents  of  the  Fortymile  and  surrounding  districts  learned 
to  deal  with  minor  illnesses  and  medical  emergencies  with  whatever  means 
available  to  them.  The  origin  of  many  of  these  home/folk  remedies  has 
not  been  ascertained  during  the  course  of  this  project,  although  I 
assume  some  were  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth,  while  others  were  family 
recipes;  in  some  instances,  certain  methods  closely  resemble  those 
employed  by  local  Athapaskans  for  the  treatment  of  various  maladies. 
Many  white  informants  contacted  during  the  course  of  this  study  fre- 
quently interacted  with  the  Athapaskans  and  undoubtedly  adoDted  many  of 
their  traditional  practices.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  one  informant 
firmly  believed  that  numerous  white  settlers  in  the  Fortymile  owe  their 
survival  to  what  they  learned  from  their  Athaoaskan  neighbors. 

I  have  compiled  a  brief  list  of  home/folk  remedies  older  local  residents 
found  useful  in  treating  medical  problems  in  the  early  days.  Occasional 
references  are  made  to  examples  from  the  available  literature,  which  do 
not  always  pertain  to  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  yet  illustrate 
methods  for  dealing  with  illnesses  and  injuries  not  uncommon  in  the 
Fortymile.  I  hope  to  complete  a  more  comprehensive  list  of  these  and 
other  remedies,  as  well  as  other  facets  of  "health"  when  I  return  to  the 
Fortymile  region  to  continue  research. 

I  must  add  one  final  note.  When  asked  to  describe  what  they  did  to 
treat  various  kinds  of  sickness  and  injuries,  most  informants  indicated 
that  they  were  rarely  stricken  with  illness,  and  were  cautious  enough  to 
avoid  serious  injury.  One  man  reported  that  the  last  time  he  was  ill 
was  in  1918;  another  visited  a  hospital  only  after  living  in  Alaska  for 
30  years.  Others  seemingly  did  not  view  some  common  illnesses  as 
"problems"  at  all.  The  notion  of  preventive  medicine  and  "taking  care 
of  yourself"  are  clearly  evident  among  local  pioneers,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly played  key  roles  in  their  leading  relatively  healthy  lives. 

Frostbite 

Frostbite  is  probably  one  of  the  most  potentially  serious  medical 
problems  in  the  Alaskan  interior  during  the  long  winter  months.  With 
temperatures  periodically  dropping  to  -50°  or  lower  for  several  days  at 
a  stretch,  local  residents  use  extreme  caution  in  their  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. Several  informants  this  summer  recalled  instances  of  persons 
losing  a  limb  because  they  had  gotten  careless,  or  had  become  unexpectedly 
stranded  far  from  shelter;  in  other  instances,  persons  poorly  prepared 
for  winter  travel  never  reached  their  intended  destination,  as  was  the 
case  with  one  popular  Fortymile  resident,  E.A.  "Nimrod"  Robertson. 

Nimrod  had  started  the  eighteen-mile  cross-country  hike  [from  Flume 
Creek  to  Eagle]  in  weather  at  forty  degrees  below  zero.  Having 
lived  out  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten,  he  no  longer  had 
the  stamina  which  had  seen  him  through  countless  earlier  ordeals  in 
Alaska's  sub-zero  winters.  He  got  about  half  the  way  to  Eagle  when 
he  obviously  realized  he  could  not  make  it  the  rest  of  the  way. 
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On  the  bank  of  a  glaciering  creek,  Nimrod  built  a  fire  and  settled 
down  to  rest,  warm  ud  and  think  out  all  the  possibilities  of  his 
plight.  There  was  no  hope  of  help.  No  one  lived  between  Flume 
Creek  and  Eagle,  so  there  could  be  no  chance  of  passers-by.  He 
would  not  be  missed  for  at  least  a  day  or  two  after  his  scheduled 
arrival  in  Eagle,  so  no  rescue  party  could  possibly  be  expected  in 
time.  He  knew  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  doomed  to  freeze  to  death 
on  the  trail .. . 

Although  he  had  not  been  dead  more  than  ten  days  when  the  searchers 
came,  the  glaciering  ice  had  already  Degun  to  envelop  his  body. 
They  chopped  it  out  of  the  ice  and  carried  it  to  his  cabin  in 
Eagle,  where  his  friends  kept  a  fire  burning  for  seven  days  before 
the  body  was  thawed  enough  to  be  fitted  into  a  coffin  [19]. 

One  Fortymile  pioneer  incurred  a  frostbitten  ear  while  working  his 
trapline  one  winter.  An  unexpected  storm  found  him  quite  a  distance 
from  a  shelter  cabin,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  cabin,  part  of 
one  ear  was  severely  "frosted".  His  only  recourse  was  tolet  it  thaw 
out,  at  which  time  he  taped  gauze  around  it.  The  dead  skin  came  off  a 
few  days  later,  leaving  "just  the  gristle.  It  looked  funny  fer  a 
while,  but  finally  healed  up.  It  may  of  affected  my  heann',  though. 

Another  informant  thought  kerosene  to  be  useful  in  treating  mild  cases 
of  frostbite.  He  said  that  the  affected  area  could  be  soaked  in  kero- 
sene, which  supposedly  drew  out  the  cold.  In  severe  cases,  however,  he 
said  that  one  could  only  maintain  a  watchful  eye  on  the  affected  area; 
if  and  when  symptoms  of  gangrene  appeared,  the  only  recourse  was  to 
amputate  immediately. 

An  earlier  report  confirms  the  use  of  kerosene  for  treating  frostbite. 
This  incident  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1901  along  the  Tanana  River, 
when  a  man  was  enroute  from  Rampart  to  Fairbanks. 

...When  I  was  out  about  two  miles,  my  sled  upset  and  I  stepped  off 
the  trail  to  right  it  and  got  my  left  foot  in  about  a  foot  of 
overflow.  Although  I  had  plenty  of  socks  in  the  sled  I  didn't  stop 
to  change. 

About  ten  miles  out  I  saw  a  camp  fire  ahead  and  it  was  Chief 
William.  By  this  time  my  German  socks  and  moccasin  was  frozen  stiff 
but  my  foot  was  still  warm.  William  wanted  me  to  change.  Instead 
I  drank  a  cup  of  tea  and  was  just  starting  again  when  he  said,  No 
go  F"ia  Fla  (by  and  by)— you  hit  Tanana  River,  then  wind  she  blow- 
then  you  freeze."  I  hit  the  river  just  as  the  big  red  sun  was 
setting.  Sure  enough  there  was  the  wind  and  I  had  six  miles  to  go. 
There  was  about  one  more  hour  of  travel.  In  about  fifteen  minutes 
I  noticed  my  heel  felt  like  a  thousand  needles  were  sticking  me, 
then  the  pain  reached  the  front  part  of  my  foot  and  I  knew  it  was 
freezing.  I  kept  beating  it  on  the  trail  and  the  side  of  the  sled 
and  finally  Dulled  up  on  the  bank  to  the  cabin.  I  rushed  in  and 
there  was  Johnny  Campbell  (Minto),  Calhoun  and  Monte.  I  said, 
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"Cut  off  that  German  sock,  boys,  my  foot  is  frozen  solid."  Camp- 
bell had  already  started  for  the  river  and  came  in  with  a  bucket  of 
ice  and  water.  They  finally  cut  and  broke  the  socks  off,  and  the 
foot  was  white  and  hard  as  marble.  At  once  my  foot  went  in  the  ice 
water,  and  I  howled  with  pain  but  they  kept  adding  ice,  rubbing  it 
and  finally  it  thawed  out.  One  of  them  asked  Monte  if  he  had  any 
coal  oil.  There  was  about  an  inch  in  a  lamp  and  they  tore  some 
rags  and  bandaged  up  the  foot  and  kept  pouring  on  the  coal  oil  and 
I  went  to  sleep.  Later  on  I  was  awakened  by  a  terrible  pain--my 
heel  was  throbbing  and  a  big  blister  had  formed.  I  woke  the  boys 
up,  and  they  opened  the  blister  and  I  went  off  asleeo  again  [15]. 

Several  Athapaskan  bands  in  Interior  Alaska  treat  frostbite  by  applying 
cold  water  or  snow  to  the  affected  area.  This  method  has  widespread  use 
among  whites  in  North  America  and  medical  evidence  has  shown  it  to  be 
analogous  to  treating  a  burn  by  applying  heat  to  it—neither  is  thought 
to  be  very  efficacious.  Eskimos  warm  the  affected  area  slowly  by 
placing  it  in  warm  water  or  holding  it  close  to  the  warm  body  of  another 
person  [16]. 

Colds,  Pneumonia  and  Influenza 

One  woman  recalled  her  parents  giving  her  a  concoction  of  dried  ginger 
and  sugar  mixed  in  boiling  water  when  she  had  a  cold.  She  was  then  sent 
to  bed  and  said  that  she  sweated  profusely  after  drinking  the  mixture. 
This  same  family  made  a  syrup-like  substance  with  boiled  onions  and 
sugar,  which  was  effective  in  treating  influenza  and  severe  coughing 
spells. 

Another  family  blended  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  lard,  which  was 
applied  to  the  child's  throat  and  chest  when  suffering  from  a  cold. 

One  informant  contracted  a  severe  cold  while  out  on  the  trail  one 
winter.  By  the  time  he  reached  a  friend's  cabin,  the  cold  had  developed 
into  pneumonia.  His  host,  an  old  timer  who  arrived  in  the  early  days, 
prepared  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  creosote  and  water,  and  Dlaced  it 
on  the  stove  to  boil.  When  the  pungent  fumes  began  to  rise,  he  per- 
suaded the  ailing  man  to  sit  near  the  stove  with  a  towel  over  his  head 
and  breathe  in  the  fumes  for  approximately  one  hour.  Its  purpose  was  to 
open  up  the  chest  and  head,  and  the  mixture  was  reportedly  quite  effective. 

Regarding  the  incidence  of  pneumonia  in  the  Klondike,  Charles  Bramble 
maintained  a  very  pessimistic  attitude,  stating  that  ^'Pneumonia  is  the 
scourge  of  the  country,  and  if  a  pioneer  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
taken  down  with  this  disease  he  might  as  well  chant  his  death  song,  for 
his  bones  will  bleach  in  the  country  of  everlasting  snows"  [17]. 
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Eye  Injuries 

While  assisting  her  family  with  their  trapping  activities  one  winter  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Yukon,  one  woman  was  accidentally  jabbed  in  the 
eye  with  a  branch  from  a  spruce  tree: 

I  will  never  forget  the  next  few  weeks.  Some  of  ihe  dust  from 
the  spruce  stick  stayed  in  my  eye,  and  it  gathered.  Mom  put  packs 
of  tan  leaves  on  it  to  draw  out  the  inflammation,  but  from  then 
[late  winter]  until  the  middle  of  June,  I  never  got  away  from  the 
pain  in  the  eye,  and  I  never  did  get  so  I  could  see  clearly  with 
it  again  [18]. 

Fever 

A  long-time  resident  of  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  used  quinine  for 
breaking  fevers.  The  quinine  apparently  acted  effectively,  as  one  of 
this  man's  children  noted  that  he  continued  using  the  remedy  for  many 
years,  favoring  it  over  other  medicines. 

Another  home  remedy  that  met  with  less  success  is  presented  in  this 
example  from  the  Fort  Yukon  vicinity: 

Next  day  I  didn't  feel  well.  I  was  cold,  though  it  was  eighty 
above  zero,  and  when  I  crawled  into  a  feather  sleeping  bag  to  get 
warm,  I  feel  asleep. . . 

The  baby  was  the  only  one  who  didn't  get  sick,  for  that  matter, 

because  Mother  and  Dad  both  came  down.  Mother  tried  to  doctor  us 

with  castor  oil,  custards,  and  rice  water,  but  after  a  week  we 
were  all  as  sick  as  when  we  had  gone  to  bed... 

...The  nearest  doctor  was  in  Fort  Yukon...  Dad  went  for  him  the 
next  day  and  came  back  with  him  nine  days  later.  By  that  time  we 
were  all  feeling  better. . .[19]. 

Mental  Health 

The  general  living  conditions  in  the  North  caused  severe  adjustment 
problems  for  many  newcomers.  Food  shortages,  long  winters,  isolation, 
clouds  of  mosquitoes,  and  other  phenomena  dampened  the  spirits  of  many 
early  day  arrivals,  as  indicated  by  a  physician's  wife  in  Fort  Yukon. 
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Mental  cases  were  all  too  frequent  in  the  wilds  of  Arctic  Alaska 
and  facilities  for  their  care  were  nonexistent.  The  isolation,  the 
long  months  of  winter  gloom,  an  environment  totally  unsuited  to  the 
white  man's  nature,  were  the  factors  which  led  to  many  a  "nervous 
breakdown"  or  worse.  Even  among  the  disciplined  hospital  oersonnel 
we  had  an  incidence  of  mental  disturbance  and  over  the  years 
several  of  our  nurses  had  to  be  treated  at  one  time  or  another  for 
hysteria,  melancholia  or  incipient  paranoia.  During  the  dark 
months  even  the  most  normal  natures  were  subject  to  fits  of  de- 
pression and  quarrelsomeness,  and  the  natives  themselves  were  not 
immune  to  this  reaction.  Families  who  were  the  best  of  friends 
during  the  summer  found  reasons  to  quarrel  as  darkness  and  cold 
drew  around  them  [20]. 

This  description  also  describes  Dawson  and  the  Klondike  during  its 
peak...  However,  by  1900  the  situation  had  improved  considerably,  as 
evidenced  in  this  passage. 

There  is  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  women  and  children 
in  the  country  in  the  last  twelve  months,  which  fact  cannot  be 
entirely  overlooked  as  a  cause  of  increased  prosperity.  Their 
personal  attractions  and  cheerful  homes,  not  to  mention  their 
culinary  abilities,  have  a  marked  moral  effect  which  acts  as  a 
bracing  tonic  to  their  acquaintances  among  the  sterner  sex  [21]. 

A  key  to  maintaining  a  good  mental  disposition  in  the  Fortymile  district 
focused  on  having  something  to  do.  Unlike  the  Klondike  Stampeders,  most 
miners  and  other  residents  in  the  Fortymile  did  not  sit  idle  during  the 
winter  months  and  fall  victim  to  "cabin  fever".  While  some  were  content 
to  move  into  Eagle,  Fairbanks,  or  to  go  Outside  for  a  few  months,  many 
found  employment  as  woodcutters  and  others  ran  traplines  up  and  down  the 
many  creeks  in  the  area.  Only  on  rare  occasion  was  an  individual 
isolated  from  other  people  for  a  very  long  time,  unless  he  voluntarily 
remained  aloof.  '  Many  of  those  who  settled  in  the  Fortymile  country 
preferred  a  relatively  solitary  life,  away  from  the  fast-paced  and 
heavily-populated  cities  outside. 

Open  wounds 

Open  wounds  were  just  as  commonDlace,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  early  days 
as  they  are  now.  Many  required  little  medical  attention,  other  than 
cleaning  the  wound  and  perhaps  wrapping  it.  An  old  timer  told  me,  "Cuts 
I  don't  do  nuthin'  with.  Leave  'em  open  an'  they'll  heal  up  in  a  few 
days." 

More  severe  cuts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  susceptible  to  infection  and 
required  prompt  attention.  One  man  applied  epsom  salts  to  infected 
wounds,  if  they  were  available.  He  said  that  they  drew  out  the  pus  and 
cleaned  the  wound  quite  well. 
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Another  method  he  used  closely  resembled  one  commonly  emDloyed  by  local 
Athapaskans.  While  chopping  wood  one  day  his  axe  slipped  and  left  a 
nasty  gash  in  one  leg.  He  collected  pitch  from  a  nearby  spruce  tree, 
heated  it,  applied  it  directly  to  the  wound,  and  wrapped  it  with  clean 
cloth.  The  pain  and  stiffness  disappeared  overnight.  He  repeated  the 
treatment  several  times  during  the  next  few  days  and  the  wound  healed 
completely,  although  some  discoloring  remains  visible  around  the  area  of 
the  cut. 

Similarly,  a  second  family  applied  spruce  Ditch  directly  to  clean  gauze, 
sprinkled  sugar  on  the  oitch,  and  applied  this  poultice  to  open  wounds. 
The  mixture  of  pitch  and  sugar  drew  out  the  infection  and  permitted 
rapid  recovery  from  the  injury. 

Public  Health 

Sanitation,  communicable  disease,  and  other  public  health  nroblems  pre- 
dominated in  the  Dawscn  vicinity  at  the  height  of  the  Klondike  Gold 
Rush.  Most  resulted  from  the  masses  of  people  crowded  into  a  small 
geographic  area,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  adequate  sanitary  measures 
to  contend  with  the  public  health  problems  thereby  created.  By  1900 
conditions  had  changed  dramatically. 

The  lowering  of  the  death  rate  from  7  per  1,000  in  1899  to  5.42  per 
1,000  in  1900,  and  almost  the  entire  disappearance  of  scurvy  and 
enteric  fever  [typhoid  fever],  is  a  marked  indication  of  the 
increased  health  of  the  community,  brought  about  by  the  improved 
hygienic  conditions  and  the  better  facilities  for  transportation, 
whereby  dietetic  luxuries  and  upholstered  furniture  are  gradually 
replacing  our  proverbial  "bacon  and  beans"  and  native  bare,  un- 
dressed lumber  [22]. 

The  Fortymile  region  experienced  fewer  public  health  nroblems  simply 
because  people  were  not  crowded  into  small  areas,  and  because  there  were 
fewer  people  in  the  area.  Several  of  my  informants  attributed  their 
long  and  seemingly  very  healthy  lives  to  working  hard  and  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  outdoors.  One  man  said  he  purposely  avoided  large 
gatherings  of  people  because  "that  is  where  you  get  sick". 

Scurvy 

This  dreaded  disease  has  received  more  attention  in  the  gold  rush 
literature  than  all  others  combined,  perhaps  because  it  resulted  m_a 
slow  and  agonizing  death  if  not  promptly  treated.  Pierre  Berton  s  vivid 
description  of  scurvy  in  his  classic  work  on  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush  is 
rather' dramatic,  but  provides  some  feeling  for  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  and  its  progression: 
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...All  winter  long,  men  had  died  one  by  one  of  scurvy—often 
wrongly  diagnosed  as  gangrene  and  therefore  wrongly  treated.  It 
was,  and  is,  a  hideous  disease,  confused  in  the  Middle  Ages  with 
leprosy,  which  it  resembles.  The  blood  turns  thin,  so  that  the 
whole  body  appears  bruised,  and  lassitude  creeps  through  the 
system.  The  heart  beats  swiftly  and  erratically,  and  the  breath 
comes  in  gasps.  The  legs  go  lame,  the  joints  ache,  the  face 
becomes  puffy,  the  flesh  turns  soft  and  pliable  as  dough,  the  skin 
becomes  dry  and  harsh  and  mottled  red,  blue,  and  black.  The  aums 
swell  and  bleed,  the  teeth  rattle  in  the  head  and  eventually  drop 
out.  The  breath  becomes  a  stench,  the  face  turns  yellow  or  leaden, 
and  the  eyes  sink  into  the  skull  until  the  victim,  a  living  skele- 
ton, expires. . .[23]. 

The  cause  of  scurvy  is  basically  a  diet  void  of  fresh  foods  and  one 
consisting  of  white  flour,  white  rice,  beans,  sugar,  preserved  meat,  and 
the  like.  The  scarcity  of  fresh  foods—and,  in  some  instances,  any  type 
of  food— during  the  winter  months  proved  to  be  a  critical  oroblem  for 
many  Klondike  Stampeders  and  other  persons  throughout  the  interior  of 
Alaska. 

When  the  stock  of  citrus  fruit  ran  low,  the  rivalry  to  obtain  it 
became  so  intense  that  two  of  the  men  got  into  a  brawl  over  a 
grapefruit  and  one  of  them  hit  the  other  on  the  head  with  an  iron 
frying  pan  in  his  rage  at  being  deprived  of  the  prize.  I  helped  my 
husband  to  patch  up  the  injured  man,  and  my  memory  of  the  riches  of 
California,  its  vast  groves  of  golden  oranges  and  grapefruit,  with 
"culls"  often  left  to  rot  on'  the  ground,  lent  a  touch  of  irony  to 
the  violent  scene  I  had  just  witnessed:  two  men  in  a  feud  over  one 
grapefruit!  [24]. 

The  raw  turnips  and  even  potatoes  were  eagerly  sought,  and  as  a 
crate  of  onions  came  from  the  Portland  there  was  almost  a  riot,  so 
strong  was  the  desire  for  them...  Most  of  the  sixty  passengers 
aboard  the  Weare,  which  started  from  winter  quarters  after  the  ice 
melted  in  the  Yukon,  had  been  living  on  beans,  bacon  and  bread,  or 
hard  tack,  for  from  six  months  to  a  year;  some  longer.  The  little 
agency  store  at  St.  Michael  was  besieged  for  bottled  cider,  canned 
pineapples,  apricots,  cherries,  or  anything  tart,  and  at  a  dollar  a 
bottle  r.ider  went  like  gumdrops  at  a  Sunday-school  picnic  [25]. 

One  manual  prepared  for  goldseekers  to  the  Klondike  urged  northward 
travelers  to  include  a  bottle  of  lime  juice  in  their  provisions  "as  a 
safeguard  against  a  disease  which  without  some  such  precaution  is  very 
apt  to  manifest  its  presence  after  a  few  months  of  exposure,  and  rough 
or  limited  diet"  [26].  When  diluted  with  water,  a  bottle  of  lime  juice 
lasted  for  a  much  longer  time. 
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A  diet  consisting  largely  of  fat  and  fresh  meat  warded  off  scurvy; 
one  informant  told  me  about  the  winter  George  Matlock  (a  well-known 
early  day  Fortymile  pioneer)  and  several  companions  dined  entirely  on 
fresh  moose  meat,  since  no  other  food  was  available.  They  tossed  fist- 
sized  chunks  of  the  frozen  meat  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  allowed 
them  to  cook  for  a  few  minutes,  then  consumed  both  the  meat  and  broth. 
None  of  the  group  suffered  any  ill  effects  from  this  rather  monotonous 
diet  and  emerged  no  worse  for  the  wear  the  following  spring. 

This  same  man  believed  spruce  buds  to  be  a  useful  remedy  for  scurvy. 
He  reasoned  that  they  might  contain  Vitamin  C,  as  do  pine  needles. 
An  early  reference  is  made  to  a  similar  remedy. 

Before  it  became  easy  to  get  proper  food,  scurvy  was  very  prevalent, 
on  the  Yukon,  and  at  every  cabin  could  be  seen  a  cottonwood  Dole 
partly  stripped  of  its  bark.  The  green  outer  bark  was  scraped  off 
and  the  inner  bark  was  steeped  to  make  a  tea  which  was  drunk  as 
a  cure  for  the  disease.  It  is  very  bitter  and  unpalatable. . .[27]. 

Some  early  day  residents  overlooked  wild  fruits  and  berries  as  sources 
of  fresh  foods.  Nonetheless,  they  were  readily  available  in  many  areas 
of  the  Fortymile  and  served  as  an  important  source  of  food  for  local 
Athapaskan  bands.  One  man  related  an  incident  in  which  four  of  his 
friends  left  this  area  one  winter  on  a  prospecting  venture  in  the  Nome 
district.  Their  diet  lacked  fresh  foods  and  all  but  one  fell  ill  with 
scurvy.  The  fourth  dug  through  the  snow  and  found  enough  frozen  cran- 
berries toward  off  this  disease. 

Stomach  Ache 

Epsom  salts  apparently  found  widespread  use  among  some  families  in  this 
area.  One  man  said  that  a  mixture  of  epsom  salts  and  water  taken  internally 
cured  many  stomach  aches. 

As  a  child  and  before  arriving  in  the  Fortymile,  another  man  recalled 
being  given  one  tablespoon  of  Watkins  Liniment  with  a  glass  of  milk 
to  relieve  stomach  cramps.  He  remarked  that  "it  was  like  swallowing 
a  blow  torch!",  but  it  apparently  did  the  trick. 

Toothaches 

A  local  old  timer  said  that  he  has  regularly  used  listerine  and  has 
never  suffered  a  toothache. 

A  lady  in  Fort  Yukon  broke  a  tocth  while  eating  Jordan  almonds,  "and 
the  pain  of  the  exposed  nerve  clanged  through  my  head  like  a  bell." 
As  a  stopgap  measure,  a  friend  applied  carbolic  acid  to  the  tooth  and 
provided  her  with  a  supply  of  oil  of  cloves  to  use  until  she  could 
obtain  dental  care  [28]. 
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Bites 

Chris  "Phonograph"  Nelson  once  received  a  nasty  bite  on  his  hand  from 
an  angry  dog.  A  trained  nurse  Peggy  (Mrs.  Vince)  James,  responded  to 
the  injury  by  lancing  the  wound  and  applying  epsom  salts  to  draw  out 
any  potential  infection. 

Burns 


One  informant  said  that  epsom  salts  could  also  be  applied  to  burns  and 
offered  some  relief  from  the  pain.  Several  informants  maintained  the 
opinion  that  burns  were  not  a  common  problem  in  the  early  days,  and  few 
recalled  any  instances  of  severe  burns  among  persons  with  whom  they 
were  acquainted. 
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VI 
SETTLEMENTS  ALONG  THE  UPPER  TANANA  RIVER 

For  many  y&ars  the  Tanana  River  has  served  as  an  important  transpor- 
tation route  into  the  interior  of  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area.  As  a 
route  of  more  recent  origin  than  those  leading  to  the  Fortymile  and 
Klondike  gold  fields  in  the  late  1800's,  however,  the  role  of  the 
Tanana  River  in  Fortymile  history  is  often  underplayed.  I  wish  to 
provide  a  brief  overview  of  Upper  Tanana  history  in  this  chapter  as  a 
basis  for  more  extensive  research  on  this  subject  in  future  stages  or 
Fortymile  history  endeavors. 

Just  as  Athapaskan  Indians  in  the  northern  periphery  of  the  Fortymile 
Resource  Area  molded  an  economy  around  the  Yukon  River  and  rich  re- 
sources in  that  area,  their  counterparts  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
Resource  Area  did  likewise  around  the  Tanana  River.  Moose,  caribou  and 
sheep  ranged  near  the  river,  while  fur-bearing  animals  flourished  in  the 
surrounding  area.  Salmon  spawned  in  the  Tanana  River,  but  were  only  one 
of  several  species  of  fish  harvested  annually.  Berries  and  other  plants 
collected  from  nearby  hills  and  valleys  completed  the  Native  food 
inventory.  Archaeological  investigations  at  Healy  Lake  reveal  evidence 
of  human  occupation  more  than  10,000  years  ago  in  that  area,  confirming 
the  importance  of  this  region  to  aboriginal  peoples  in  the  Alaskan 
interior. 

A  small  military  expedition  trekked  through  the  Tanana  and  Tok  River 
valleys  in  1899  and' observed  "a  areat  many  old  camps  between  the  lok  and 
Tanana  Rivers,  which  had  been  made  by  tenderfeet  gold  seekers  following 
the  great  Klondyke  rush..."  Shortly  thereafter,  the  expedition  crossed 
the  Tanana  River  (perhaps  near  Tanana  Crossing,  now  known  as  Tanacross), 
reached  La<e  Mansfield  a  day  later,  where  they  found  "a  Tanana  Indian 
village  of  about  65  inhabitants."  From  this  point  the  soldiers  turned 
north  and  ventured  into  the  Fortymile  interior  enroute  to  Eagle  City. 
They  passed  through  Kechumstuk,  Franklin  Gulch,  and  followed  the  Forty- 
mile River,  Dome  Creek  and  O'Brien  Creek  into  Eagle  City  [1J. 

Construction  of  the  WAMCATS  telegraph  line  from  Valdez  to  Eagle,  and 
Felix  Pedro's  major  gold  discovery  in  the  Tanana  Valley  in  1902,  in- 
creased activity  along  the  Upper  Tanana  River.  Traders  began  estab- 
lishing small  posts  along  the  Tanana  River  to  serve  the  travelers  and 
for  obtaining  furs  from  the  Natives.  E.T.  Barnette,  described  as  a 
convicted  swindler,  incorrigible  rogue,  and  soon  to  be  founder  of 
Fairbanks",  set  out  to  establish  a  post  at  Tanana  Crossing  In  1901,  but 
was  forced  to  stop  and  set  up  shop  at  a  point  near  the  Chena  River; 
following  Pedro's  discovery  in  1902,  this  post  became  known  as  Bar- 
nette 's  Cache  and  was  later  renamed  as  Fairbanks  [2]. 
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Oscar  and  James  Fish  held  the  mail  delivery  contract  for  the  Valdez  to 
Circle  City  route  in  1900  and  maintained  a  small  post  at  "Crossing  of 
Tanana"  [3].  Bert  Bryant  resided  in  Eagle  when  Oscar  Fish  and  Al  Paxon 
arrived  from  Valdez  with  the  first  mail  to  enter  via  that  overland  route 
in  April,  1900.  He  accompanied  them  to  "Tanana  Crossing"  on  their 
return  trip  to  Valdez  the  following  month  [4].  At  the  point  where  the 
WAMCATS  lines  crossed  the  Tanana  River,  soldiers  established  a  small 
post  in  1902,  which  operated  until  1910  [5].  The  relationship  between 
this  and  the  Fish  Brothers  post,  if  any,  has  not  been  established  during 
the  course  of  this  research. 

Around  1904,  a  roadhouse  known  as  Bates  Landing  emerged  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Delta  and  Tanana  Rivers,  near  the  western  border  of  the 
Fortymile  Resource  Area.  This  site  later  acquired  the  name  "McCarthy" 
and  is  now  referred  to  as  "Big  Delta".  A  government-operated  ferry 
spanned  the  Tanana  River  at  Bates  Landing,  carrying  travelers  across  the 
fast-flowing  river.  John  Hajdukovich  purchased  Bates  Landing  in  1906 
and  enlarged  the  roadhouse.  Rika  Wall  en,  a  Swedish  woman,  operated  the 
lodge  during  the  owner's  frequent  absences,  and  eventually  assumed 
ownership  in  lieu  of  back  wages  due  her  [6]. 

At  or  near  this  location,  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  established  the 
McCarthy  Telaoraph  Station,  also  in  1904.  The  Washburn  Post  Office 
operated  nearby  from  1905  to  1913  [7].  One-half  mile  south  of  Washburn, 
the  Delta  Telegraph  Station  reportedly  operated  in  1907,  and  is  referred 
to  as  a  U.S.  Military  and  Cable  Station— "Little  Delta"  — in  1916  [8J. 

John  Hajdukovich  entered  the  Fairbanks-Big  Delta  region  in  1904  from  his 
native  land  of  Yugoslavia  to  prospect  for  gold.  He  remained  in  Alaska 
nearly  60  years  and  pursued  a  variety  of  occupations  in  conjunction  with 
his  trading  posts  scattered  along  the  Upper  Tanana  River.  At  one  time  he 
acted  as  a  big  game  guide,  and  at  some  point  as  a  U.S.  Game  Commissioner; 
whether  or  not  he  pursued  both  occupations  simultaneously  is  not  clear 
[9].  A  cousin,  Milo  Hajdukovich,  also  entered  the  trading  business  in 
the  Tanana  River  region,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  most  successful 
of  all  local  entrepreneurs.  He  wisely  invested  in  property  in  Fairbanks 
and  made  other  solid  investments  which  allowed  him  to  live  comfortably 
in  his  later  years. 

Following  the  closing  of  the  small  post  at  Tanana  Crossing  in  1910, 
another  trader  built  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanana  River  (this  may  have 
been  a  Slovak  trader  named  Strellich,  who  remained  in  the  area  until 
1921).  In  1912,  Bishop  Rowe  established  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Mission 
at  Tanana  Crossing  and,  at  the  same  site,  W.H.  Newton  opened  a  trading 
post  [10].  W.C.  "Claud"  Denny  arrived  from  Seattle,  Washington,  in  1921 
and  took  over  operation  of  Strellich's  post;  his  brother,  David  T. 
Denny,  assisted  in  this  operation  following  his  arrival  to  Tanana 
Crossing  in  1923. 
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After  the  Chisana  Stampede  faded  in  1915-16,  at  least  four  posts 
remained  in  operation  along  the  Tanana  River  in  the  Fortynu  e  Resource 
Area  (in  addition  to  Strellich's  at  Tanana  Crossing  and  Wall  en  sat 
Biq  Delta)   Ted  Lowell  operated  at  Tanacross-,  Milo  Hajdukovich  nead- 
quartered  at  Tetlin  and  at  the  mouth  of. the  Nabesna  River;  and  Herman 
Kissler  (Kessler?)  worked  at  Gardiner  Creek,  several  miles  above 
Nabesna  [11]. 

One  man  described  Kissler  to  me  as  an  "eccentric,  hard-working  German" 
He  operated  a  sawmill  in  conjunction  with  his  trading  post,  and  remained 
in  the  area  until  the  early  1940' s. 

A  trader  named  Flanigan  operated  a  post  at  Tetlin  and  traded  around 
Nebesna  for  a  number  of  years.  He  freighted  supplies  up  the  Tanana 
River  to  his  post  from  Fairbanks  on  a  small  steamer.  John  Hajdukovich 
bought  him  out  around  1937. 

Ted  Lowell  operated  cut  of  Healy  Lake  for  many  years  after  spending 
a  single  year  at  Tanacross.  He  also  freighted  goods  from  Fairbanks 
for  John  Hajdukovich  and  Herman  Kissler. 

Bert  and  Mary  Hansen  opened  a  roadhouse  on  the  north  bank  of  the    ^ 
Tanana  River  at  Big  Delta  in  1939,  across  the  river  from  Rika  Wa lien  s 
establishment.  At  this  time  a  road  stretched  from  Fairbanks  to  Valdez 
(later  to  be  called  the  Richardson  Highway)  and  the  Hansen  s  establisnment 
served  as  a  stopping  point  for  tourist  buses  traveling  between  these 
two  points. 

Activity  remained  steady  along  the  Tanana  River  until  1942   Then, 
following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Army  constructed  the 
Alaska  (Alcan)  Highway,  1422  miles  of  road  running  from  wha,  would 
later  become  Delta  Junction  to  Dawson  Creek  in  Canada.  More  than  35 
years  later,  the  Alaska  Highway  remains  the  only  road  connecting  Alaska, 
Canada,  and  the  lower  48  states.  Its  primary  function  as  a  military 
supply  route  has  blossomed  into  a  major  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce 
and  tourist  trades. 

The  two  population  centers  in  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  Delta 
Junction  and  Tok,  had  their  beginnings  as  a  result  of  the  AiasKa 
Hiqhway.  Delta  Junction  started  at  the  junction  of  the  A.aska  and 
Richardson  Highways,  and  Tok  at  the  junction  of  the  ^aska  and  Glenn 
Highways,  five  miles  southwest  of  the  confluence  of  the  Tok  and  <anana 
Rivers.  Neither  community  developed  to  any  extent  until  the  later  1940  s, 
at  which  time  the  U.S.  Army  permitted  construction  of  businesses  and 
private  dwellings  near  the  highway. 

Delta  Junction  began  as  several  roadhouses  serving  construction  a™J 
military  personnel  in  the  vicinity.  Until  that  time,  the  small  population 
in  that  area  centered  around  Big  Delta,  several  miles  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  two  highways.  Some  people  resented  the  fact  that  ueita 
Junction  chose  a  name  similar  to  that  of  big  Delta,  and  this  seemed  to 
cause  some  confusion  among  people  not  acquainted  with  ttearea,  who  used 
the  names  interchangeably.  Both  communities  had  post  offices  unti  I 
continuing  growth  at  Delta  Junction  led  to  the  one  at  Big  Delta  closing 
down  in  1959. 
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The  earliest  residents  of  Delta  Junction  included  retired  military 
personnel  from  nearby  Fort  Greely  and  construction  workers  who  found  the 
area  to  their  liking  while  working  there.  Al  Remington  and  a  group  from 
Montana  homesteaded  in  the  Clearwater  area  near  Delta  Junction  for  the 
purpose  of  farming  and  ranching;  the  area  has  since  become  the  major 
agricultural  center  in  this  region.  Major  expansion  of  the  community 
resulted  from  construction  of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline,  which  passed  near 
Delta  Junction,  and  attracted  more  people  and  business  ventures  into  the 
area.  Now  that  the  "boom"  has  subsided,  the  community  is  experiencing 
slower,  yet  continual  growth. 

A  refurbishing  of  the  Glenn  Highway  in  1949  and  construction  of  the 
Taylor  Highway  in  the  early  1950's  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  road 
camp  at  the  junction  of  the  Glenn  and  Alaska  Highways.  A  small  store 
(perhaps  an  NC  Company  operation)  and  several  small  lodges  served  the 
road  construction  personnel  headquartered  there.  One  man  reported  that 
many  of  the  personnel  stationed  there  came  from  Iowa.  Thus  began  the 
community  of  Tok  (sometimes  referred  to  as  Tok  Junction). 

Today,  Tok  is  the  first  major  settlement  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Alaska  Highway,  and  might  be  referred  to  as  the  "Gateway  to  Alaska". 
State  and  federal  government  programs,  and  the  seasonal  tourist  industry 
generate  much  of  the  revenue  in  Tok.  For  a  time,  the  U.S.  Customs  and 
Immigration  Offices  operated  from  Tok,  but  have  since  moved  to  a  location 
nearer  the  International  border.  Significant  development  is  projected 
for  the  Tok  vicinity  in  the  near  future,  if  Congress  approves  the  Alcan 
route  for  a  natural  gas  pipeline,  which  would  pass  near  Tok. 

Despite  their  status  as  "new"  communities,  when  compared  to  others  in 
the  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  Delta  Junction  and  Tok  are  important  to 
local  history.  In  each  community  reside  several  persons  who  arrived  in 
the  early  days  and  who  remember  much  about  the  growth  and  development  of 
each  town.  The  opportunity  to  record  the  histories  of  these  towns 
should  not  be  delayed,  and  should  be  completed  while  the  key  sources  of 
information  are  readily  available. 
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VII 
EAGLE:  A  LOOK  AT  THE  TOWN  AND  ITS  HISTORY 

In  1946,  a  man  living  in  Texas  wrote  to  the  City  of  Eagle  and  requested 
qeneral  information  about  the  community.  Acting  in  his  capacity  as 
Town  Clerk,  Johnny  McWilliam  Bourke  sent  the  following  reply. 

...The  Town  of  Eagle,  Alaska  was  incorporated  February  9th,  1901, 
we' are  the  oldest  incorporated  Town  in  all  interior  Alaska. 

Eagle  town  is  laid  out  on  a  bench  on  the  bank  of  the  Yukon  River 
and  where  Mission  Creek  joins  the  Yukon,  the  streets  are  60  ft. 
in  width,  the  alleys  16  ft.,  many  trees  are  left  through  the  Town, 
we  have  two  airfields,  the  smaller  for  usual  size  planes  at  town 
limits  and  the  larger  for  big  planes  behind  the  town  1/2  mile  away, 
for  scenic  beauty  there  is  no  townsite  between  Skagway  and  St. 
Michaels  that  can  compare  with  Eagle  and  now  the  beginning  o.  the 
Eagle-Tanacross  Highway  to  join  us  on  to  the  Alaska  Highway  completes 
the  picture. 

We  have  a  windmill  well  and  a  Fire  Hall  with  gasoline  fire  pump, 
we  have  a  School  and  we  have  our  town  residents,  who  after  holding 
the  Town  together  through  very   many  depressing  years,  now  see 
better  days  coming  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  many  who  will 
come  to  Eagle  in  the  future  [lj. 

Thirty-one  years  later  this  description  of  Eagle  holds  true,  although 
noticeable  changes  have  occurred.  Few  would  question  the  scenic 
splendor  of  this  small  community  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon 
River.  However,  the  Alyeska  Oil  Pipeline,  tentative  plans  for  a  natural 
gas  pipeline  running  through  the  interior  of  the  Fortymile  Resource 
Area  and  the  "frontier"  quality  of  Alaska  have  all  combined  to  attract 
many  Outsiders  to  this  area.  Some  have  chosen  to  reside  in  Eagie,  wh  en 
has  led  to  skyrocketing  land  prices;  three  years  ago  a  50  x 00  city 
lot  sold  for  $25,  but  the  price  has  since  risen  to  $2500.  While  this 
may  be  a  sign  of  the  times,  it  is  one  many  residents  do  not  view  as 
the  "better  days"  envisioned  by  Johnny  Bourke  in  1946. 

Eagle's  prominent  role  in  Alaska-Yukon  history  cannot  easily  be  disputed 
and  has  received  much  attention  in  sources  readily  available  to  the 
qeneral  public.  I  wish  to  integrate  materials  from  these  and  less 
accessible  sources  and  summarize  the  history  of  this  community.  This 
will  set  the  stage  for  introducing  information  about  earlyday  Eagle 
residents  and  activities  provided  in  personal  interviews  with  long-time 
residents  of  the  Fortymile.  Additional  material  pertaining  to  nearby 
communities  on  the  Yukon  comprises  the  following  section. 
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Long  before  Euroamericans  explored  the  territory  surrounding  the  majestic 
Yukon  River,  Han  and  Kutchin  Indians  occupied  the  vast  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Eagle.  With  an  economy  based  on  hunting  and 
gathering,  these  Northern  Athapaskan  bands  originally  lacked  permanent 
viliages  and  maintained  temporary  campsites  located  in  close  proximity 
to  primary  food  sources.  While  some  sources  indicate  that  salmon  and_ 
other  fish  formed  the  basis  of  the  traditional  Han  diet  [2],  others,  in 
speaking  of  the  Interior  Athapaskan  bands  in  more  general  terms,  state 
that  caribou  and  moose  comprised  their  basic  diet,  with  fish,  roots, 
berries,  birds,  and  smaller  game  animals  providing  seasonal  variation 
and  serving  as  alternative  food  sources  when  larger  game  animals  were  in 
short  supply  [3].  In  any  event,  all  were  abundant  in  the  area  at 
various  times  of  the  year. 

European  contacts  with  Athapaskan  bands  traversing  the  Yukon  region  date 
back  to  1347,  following  the  establishment  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
trading  post  at  Fort  Yukon  [4].  Other  evidence  suggests  that  Russian 
explorers  and  traders  dealt  with  the  Han  and  Kutchin  at  earlier  dates 
[5].  The  important  point  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  inter- 
actions led  to  the  development  of  permanent  villages,  one  of  which  was 
Johnny  Village,  located  three  miles  upstream  from  the  present  site  of 
Eagle.  This  village  is  now  referred  to  as  Eagle  Village  and  might  be 
the  same  location  once  called  David  Camp  [6].  In  speaking  of  the 
Athapaskans  residing  at  Eagle  Village,  a  Native  from  Dawson  declared, 

We  are  the  same  people.  We  were  once  one  people  who  camped  in  the 
summer  at  various  places  between  here  and  Charlie  Creek.  After  the 
white  man  came,  and  especially  after  the  Gold  Rush,  we  formed  up 
into  two  villages.  The  [International]  boundary  also  helped  to 
separate  us.  We  couldn't  help  it  [7]. 

One  of  my  informants  confirmed  this  statement,  pointing  out  that  Natives 
from  Dawson  and  Eagle  have  interacted  for  many  years,  and  speak  the  same 
or  quite  similar  dialects. 

In  the  1870' s  or  early  1880' s  (the  year  varies  according  to  the  source 
consulted),  one  of  the  Mercier  brothers  established  a  trading  post  at  a 
place  he  called  "Belle  Isle",  located  near  the  present  site  of  Eagle, 
some  200  miles  up  the  Yukon  River  from  Fort  Yukon.  Melody  Webb  Grauman 
conducted  a  relatively  extensive  review  of  published  and  unpublished 
documents  and  found  evidence  which  disputes  the  1873  or  1874  dates 
commonly  found  in  the  literature  [8],  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  her 
conclusion  that  Francois  Mercier  (and  not  his  brother,  Moses)  built  the 
trading  post  at  Belle  Isle  in  1380  or  1881.  I  base  my  conclusion  on  an  entry 
in  the  recollections  of  the  renowned  trader,  Leroy  M.  "Jack"  McQuesten. 
Sometime  after  1879  and  before  1882,  he  notes, 
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I  took  Mr.  Harper  up  the  Tanana  River  about  100  miles  to  Short 
Station...  When  we  came  back  we  met  the  St.  Michael  steamer  going 
up.  Frank  Mercier  was  in  charge,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
opposition.  We  travelled  in  company  as  far  as  Fort  Yukon,  we  had 
the  best  pilots  but  the  poorest  steamer  and  she  was  liable  to  break 
down  any  time.  Mercier  proposed  to  leave  our  steamer  at  Fort  Yukon 
and  our  crew  go  aboard  of  his  boat  and  they  would  tow  us  up.  This 
arrangement  I  consented  to  so  we  laid  up  our  steamer  near  the 
slough  for  the  winter.  Mercier  done  as  he  agreed  to  and  landed  us 
at  Reliance  station  and  he  returned  to  David  Camp  and  built  a  post 
and  Mercier  returned  to  St.  Michael  and  left  Captain  Anderson  in 
charge. . .[9]. 

Determination  of  the  actual  date  will  require  further  research  into  as 
yet  undiscovered  documents.  The  significance  of  this  trading  post  is 
its  status  as  the  first  European  settlement  to  appear  in  Han  territory 
[10]. 

Mercier's  post  operated  intermittently  between  1381  and  1896,  since  most 
of  the  activity  in  the  region  occurred  in  areas  peripheral  to  the  Yukon, 
and  the  local  Han  Indians  were  only  moderately  successful  in  their  fur 
trapping  efforts,  as  McQuesten  recorded  in  his  memoirs: 

At  David  Camp  we  met  the  St.  Michael  returning—she  had  been  to 
Fort  Reliance.  They  expected  to  make  a  big  haul  of  furs,  they  did 
not  get  but  a  very  few  and  Captain  Anderson  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  Indians  that  he  took  his  windows  and  stove  out  of  his  house  and 
abandoned  the  station  [11]. 

Not  until  Howard  Franklin  and  his  party  discovered  gold  on  a  bar  on  the 
Fortymile  River  in  1886  did  activity  in  the  region  increase;  a  year 
later  the  Franklin  Gulch  gold  strike  precipitated  the  Fortymile  Gold 
Rush  and  attracted  hundreds  of  miners  to  the  region  [12].  A  flurry  of 
smalW  discoveries  followed,  includinq  those  on  American  Creek  in  1894 
[13],  and  Mission  Creek  in  1895  [14].  The  famous  Klondike  Gold  Rush  of 
1896,  however,  overshadowed  any  and  all  discoveries  in  the  Fortymile  and 
Seventymile  mining  districts,  and  prospectors  quickly  abandoned  their 
claims  to  join  in  on  the  rush  to  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory  [15J. 

Within  a  vear,  many  miners,  disgruntled  with  Canadian  mining  laws, 
customs  duties,  and  the  paucity  of  claims  to  stake  in  the  Klondike, 
returned  to  the  American  side  of  the  Yukon  River. 
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Thus,  on  May  28,  1898,  twenty-eight  miners,  who  had  experienced 
the  spontaneous  disorder  of  gold  rush  towns,  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yukon  to  organize  their  community.  The  area's  previous 
name,  Belle  Isle,  bespoked  too  much  of  Mercier's  French  Canadian 
background.  The  American  miners  searched  for  another  name  that 
would  express  their  relief  upon  mining  once  again  on  American  soil, 
that  would  connote  their  feelings  of  loyalty  to  their  country, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  would  describe  their  special  community. 
A  number  of  bald  eagles  nesting  on  the  nearby  bluff,  Eagle  Bluff, 
inspired  the  name  that  fulfilled  the  miners'  requirements— Eagle 
City.  The  miners  carefully  laid  out  the  towns ite,  allotted  cabin 
sites  by  drawing  slips  from  a  hat,  and  platted  and  sold  the  remaining 
sites  as  needed  [16]. 

Lots  sold  for  $500  to  $1,000  each  and  miners  restaked  claims  that  had 
lain  idle  for  several  years  [17].  By  1899,  population  estimates  for 
Eagle  City  ranged  from  500  to  1700  persons,  and  the  community  boasted 
a  handwritten  newspaper,  the  Eagle  City  Tribune  [18].  A  military 
expedition  reached  Eagle  City  overland  from  Valdez  in  July,  1899,  and 
the  Quartermaster's  Clerk  recorded  this  description  of  the  newly-founded 
city. 

A  few  words  about  Eagle  City  may  prove  interesting.  The  town 
appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  located  above 
the  mouth  of  Mission  Creek  at  a  height  sufficient  to  prevent  it 
being  damaged  by  the  overflow  of  the  Yukon.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  700.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are  constructed  of  logs.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  North  American  Transportation 
Company,  and  the  Alaskan  Exploration  Company  have  general  supply 
stores  at  Eagle  City.  There  is  also  a  sawmill  with  a  capacityof 
turning  out  several  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  retail  stores, 
restaurants,  and  saloons.  There  was  no  church  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  The  gospel  was  expounded  in  a  saloon.  I  found  the  town  to 
be  exceptionally  quiet.  I  saw  no  gaming  or  dance  halls  in  operation 
and  no  immoral  characters  parading  the  streets,  such  as  are  seen 
in  most  mining  camps  [19]. 

The  expansion  of  mining  into  the  Alaskan  interior  in  the  late  1800^ 
attracted  a  variety  of  newcomers;  such  population  growth  carried  witn 
it  problems  of  law  and  order.  Thus,  in  1897,  the  Secretary  of  War 
directed  Captain  P.H.  Ray  and  Lieutenant  W.P.  Richardson  of  the  8th 
Infantry,  U.S.  Army,  to  complete  a  military  reconnaissance  of^the  Upper 
Yukon.  Three  months  before  the  miners  had  established  Eagle  City, 
Captain  Ray  recommended  establishment  of  a  military  post  at  the  Junction 
of  the  Yukon  River  and  Mission  Creek.  Situated  well  above  high  water, 
the  site  possessed  abundant  construction  timber  and  was  strategically 
located  to  the  International  boundary.  When  Ray  returned  to  Eagle  City 
in  1899,  he  recommended  that  the  new  city  be  included  within  the  new 
Fort  Egbert  military  reservation  until  such  time  that  civil  government 
could  be  established  [20]. 
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Construction  en  Fort  Egbert  commenced  shortly  thereafter  and  continued 
on  an  intermittent  basis  until  1909.  Completion  of  the  Washington- 
Alaska  Military  Cable  and  Telegraph  System  in  1903  linked  Fort  Egbert 
and  Eagle  City  with  other  parts  of  Alaska  and  Washington,  D.C.— a 
tribute  in  part,  to  the  gallant  efforts  of  Lieutenant  William  "Billy" 
Mitchell,  who  supervised  construction  of  the  difficult  length  of  line 
between  Valdez  and  Eagle  City.  The  most  historically  significant 
message  to  ever  cross  the  wires  was  relayed  to  the  King  of  Norway  by  the 
Arctic  explorer,  Roald  Amundsen  in  1905.  He  mushed  to  Eagle  to  announce 
his  successful  negotiation  of  the  Northwest  Passage  aboard  his  sloop, 
the  Gjoa.  By  1908  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  operated  a  wireless 
station  at  Fort  Egbert  and  abandoned  the  historic  WAMCATS  line.  When 
Fort  Egbert  itself  was  abandoned  in  1911,  the  wireless  station  remained 
in  operation  until  the  1930' s  [21]. 

Eagle  City  residents  vocally  resented  their  being  a  Dart  of  the  military 
reservation.  This,  plus  the  strategic  importance  of  Eagle  in  the 
territory  surrounding  the  upper  Yukon  River  in  eastern  interior  Alaska, 
Eagle  City  became  the  site  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Alaska  in 
1900.  Military  jurisdiction  of  the  city  ended  in  July  of  that  year, 
following  the  appointment  of  James  Wickersham  as  the  first  judge  of  that 
district—a  position  he  held  until  1904,  when  rapid  growth  in  the  Fairbanks 
vicinity  prompted  relocation  of  the  judicial  seat  [22].  Before  this 
time,  however,  Eagle  City's  prominence  led  to  it  becoming  the  first 
incorporated  city  in  interior  Alaska.  While  in  Eagle  City,  Judge 
Wickersham  calmed  the  rowdiness  which  had  prevailed  before  his  arrival, 
giving  notice  to  prostitutes  and  gamblers  that  the  law  had  arrived  [23]. 

Although  its  population  rapidly  declined  after  1900,  Eagle  City  remained 
the  central  community  in  the  region  for  at  least  the  next  decade.  At 
its  peak  in  1906,  Fort  Egbert  military  personnel  totalled  10  officers 
and  147  enlisted  men.  Local  civilians  -found  jobs  as  woodcutters, 
carpenters  and  handymen  at  the  fort,  and  local  businesses  eagerly 
sought  their  portion  of  the  soldiers'  paychecks.  Miners  and  fur  trappers 
purchased  suppl ies  in  Eagle  City  and  some  wintered  there.  Steamboats 
docked  there  every  ten  days  in  the  summer,  unloading  tons  of  suoplies 
and  transporting  locally-grown  produce  to  various  points  downriver.  The 
post  office  distributed  mail  to  Circle  and  into  the  interior  of  the 
Fortymile  (to  the  communities  of  Steele  Creek,  Jack  Wade,  Franklin  and 
Chicken).  Natives  from  nearby  Eagle  Village  set  large  fishwheels  in  the 
Yukon  to  harvest  the  annual  salmon  runs  and  also  found  employment  in 
woodcutting  and  mining  camps  in  the  area. 

Hudson  Stuck  passed  through  Eagle  City  in  1914.  Although  he  mentioned 
nothing  about  social  and  economic  conditions  at  that  time,  he  found  the 
scenery  breathtaking. 
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Eagle  and  Fort  Egbert  together,  for  the  one  beqins  where  the  other 
ends,  have  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  commanding  situation  of  any 
settlement  on  the  Yukon  River.  The  mountains  rise  with  dignity 
just  across  the  water  and  break  pleasingly  into  the  valley  of  Eagle 
Creek,  a  few  miles  up-stream.  To  the  rear  of  the  town  an  incon- 
siderable flat  does  but  aive  space  and  setting  before  the  mountains 
rise  again;  while  just  below  the  military  oost  stands  the  bold  and 
lofty  bluff  called  the  Eagle  Rock  with  Mission  Creek  winding  into 
the  Yukon  at  its  foot.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  that  Edinborough 
has  the  finest  situation  of  any  capital  in  Europe  and  pays  for  it 
by  having  the  worst  climate  of  any  city  in  the  world.  It  would  not 
be  just  to  paraohrase  this  description  with  regards  tc  Eagle,  for 
while  it  is  unsurpassed  on  the  Yukon  for  site,  there  are  soots  on 
the  river  where  still  more  disagreeable  weather  prevails;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  of  the  place  subjects  it  to 
exceedingly  bitter  winds,  or  that  the  valley  of  Eagle  Creek,  which 
gives  pleasina  variety  to  the  prospect,  acts  also  as  a  channel  to 
convey  the  full  force  of  the  blast.  Climate  everywhere  is  a  very 
local'  thing;  topographical  considerations  often  altogether  outweigh 
geographical;  and' nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  Alaska. . .[24] . 

An  Alaskan  business  directory  for  the  years  1915-16  reported  that  Eagle 
had  a  population  of  350  persons  and, 

...is  the  outfitting  point  for  miners  located  on  American,  Mission, 

Boundary,  Washington,  Fourth  of  July,  Trout,  and  O'Brien  Creeks, 

the  north  fork  of  Forty-Mile  and  the  Seventy-Mile  and  its  tributaries 

The  directory  includes  a  list  of  persons  listing  Eagle  as  their  resi- 
dence, and  identifies  their  occupations.  The  variety  of  trades  reore- 
sented  confirms  the  central  role  of  this  community  in  the  eastern 
Interior  during  these  years.  I  include  the  rather  lengthy  listing  in 
Appendix  A,  because  it  includes  several  persons  who  receive  further 
attention  in  this  report,  as  well  as  others  discussed  in  a  reoort 
prepared  last  summer.  I  hope  that  readers  of  this  report  may  recall 
additional  information  about  persons  on  the  list,  and  contribute  their 
recollections  to  researchers  continuing  work  on  Fortymile  history. 

In  addition  to  the  individuals  on  the  list,  three  mining  companies 
listed  Eagle  City  as  their  operation  headquarters:  Discovery  Fork 
Mining  Company,  Dome  Creek  Mining  Company;  and  Fox  Creek  Mining  Company. 

Barney  Hansen  first  arrived  in  Eagle  in  the  1  ate  1920's  and  told  me  how 
he  pictured  the  community  in  the  early  1930's. 
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'Eagle  was  a  lovely  little  town  at  that  time.  The  town  was  laid 
out  to  have  streets,  but  where  the  streets  were,  it  was  all  grass, 
just  like  a  lawn.  The  horses  kept  it  crooDed.  There  were  no 
vehicles  to  chew  up  the  road  and  make  it  dusty  as  it  is  now. 

Every  little  place  had  a  nice  fence—either  a  picket  fence  or  woven 
wire  fence—around  it.  Some  folks  had  several  lots  together  and 
they'd  all  be  fenced.  Everybody  in  town  made  their  own  livin', 
'cause  Uncle  Sam  or  nobody  else  helped  you.  A  lot  of  neople  had 
gardens  because  Eagle  was  such  a  great  place  fer  gardening.  The 
last  three  trips  made  by  the  steamboats  downriver  in  the  fall  would 
be  loaded  with  produce— cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes  and 
what  have  you.  It  wound  up  at  points  downriver  and  even  in  Fair- 
banks. 

The  main  store  was  Ott  and  Scheele's,  who  had  sold  out  to  the  NC 
Company.  A  lot  of  stuff  went  through  the  NC  headed  for  the  Forty- 
mile— [John]  Powers  hauled  it  in  the  wintertime  with  four-horse 
teams  and  sleds.  Jimmy  Dubois  had  a  roadhouse  down  on  the  water- 
front, the  Riverside  Hotel.  George  Randall  and  his  wife  ran  it. 
It  had  a  soft  drink  place.  They  made  aerated  waters.  They  also 
had  a  bar  and  sold  beer  and  hard  liquor,  but  not  too  many  neople 
patronized  it.  A  few  of  the  old  timers  kept  it  pretty  lively, 
though. 

Bob  Steel  and  his  wife  ran  the  Post  Office.  Jack  Hilliard  was 
Customs  Agent.  He  usually  went  to  Juneau  during  the  winter  months. 
In  the  wintertime  here  a  lot  of  mail  came  through  from  the  outside 
and- went  downriver  to  Tanana,  Galena  and  even  Nome.  Percy  deWolf 
carried  the  mail  from  Dawson  to  Eagle  for  many  years. 

A  lot  of  people  were  travel  in1  on  the  steamboats  but  they  didn't 
stay  overnight  \/ery   often.  There  were  more  travelers  in  the 
wintertime,  with  dogs  or  walkin1  with  packs  on  their  backs.' 

Despite  losing  the  Judicial  seat  and  military  Dost,  the  economy  of  Eagle 
remained  stable  until  the  early  1940's.  Then,  following  the  outbreak" of 
World  War  II,  men  from  Eagle,  Eagle  Village  and  mining  camps  downriver 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Fortymile  .joined  in  the  war  effort.  Some 
entered  the  military  service,  while  others  gained  emoloyment  in  defense 
construction  programs  throughout  Alaska.  Mining  activity  nearly  came  to 
a  standstill  when  the  War  Production  Board  declared  most  gold  mining 
operations  to  be  non-essential  to  the  war  effort,  and  recruited  much  of 
the  heavy  equipment  used  in  mining  operations  for  wartime  activities 
[26]. 
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Mining  activities  resumed  in  the  Fortymile  and  Seventymile  Mining 
Districts  following  the  war,  but  never  regained  their  fonner  momentum. 
Furthermore,  airplanes  had  replaced  overland  and  river  freighters  as 
major  modes  of  transoortation  and,  by  the  early  195C's,  the  Taylor  had 
connected  Eagle  with  the  Alaska  Highway  and  the  outside  region  for  the 
first  time.  The  easy  accessibility  attracted  hunters  and  tourists  into 
the  interior  of  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  and  renewed,  albeit  minor 
interest  in  gold  mining  occurred.  Generally  speaking,  the  region 
remained  quiet  until  the  1970' s,  when  increases  in  the  price  of  gold 
generated  further  interest  in  mining.  The  Alyeska  Pipeline  attracted 
many  new  people  into  the  State  and  many  of  them  "discovered"  Eagle  along 
the  way.  Fur  prices  have  skyrocketed,  rendering  fur  trapping  a  lucra- 
tive and  vary  competitive  activity  during  the  winter  months.  Finally, 
many  persons  have  been  lured  into  the  Eagle  vicinity  because  of  its 
uncrowded  and  peaceful  atmosphere.  Consequently,  Eagle  is  growing  and 
its  character  changing  [27]. 

Winter  Celebrations  in  Eagle:  19Q0  to  1976 

As  winter  sets  in,  many  prospectors  and  miners  in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle 
slowed  down  their  operations  for  several  months.  Some  sought  temporary 
employment  in  the  woodcutting  camps,  while  others  set  out  traolines  in 
quest  of  furbearing  animals.  With  the  exception  of  those  whose  Primary 
sources  of  income  stemmed  from  these  occupations,  most  residents  found 
time  for  celebrating  the  winter  holidays. 

While  in  operation,  Fort  Egbert  was  the  center  of  attention  during  the 
winter  months.  A  Thanksgiving  celebration  in  1900  illustrates  this. 

For  Thanksgivina  the  military  post  gave  a  dance.  The  soldiers 
planed  the  drill  room  floor  smooth  as  glass.  One  officer  drove  a 
bobsled  pulled  by  four  mules  to  collect  the  17  women  of  the  town 
and  post,  while  another  officer  dressed  in  livery  green  and  acted 
as  a  footman.  The  dance  proved  a  great  success  and  at  the  request 
of  the  citizens,  [Captain  Charles  E.]  Farnsworth  promised  to  hold  a 
dance  twice  a  month  [28], 

Henry  McCary  served  as  a  bugler  at  Fort  Egbert  between  1908  and  1910. 
During  a  trip  to  Eagle  in  1969,  he  gave  tnis  account  of  a  Christmas 
celebration  held  in  1909. 
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...quite  a  few  of  the  men  had  become  exhibitionists  oerforminq 
in  the  gym  on  the  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars,  side  horse, 
roman  rings,  and  doing  different  stunts.  They  gave  a  show  and 
all  the  people  in  Eagle  were  invited  ud  and  all  the  Indians  in 
the  Village  came  up  to  see  this  Christmas  show.  They  gathered  in 
the  gymnasium  and  the  walls  were  just  oacked...  The  show  started 
and  Captain  Hennigan  and  Mrs.  Hennigan  came  and  all  the  men  stood 
at  attention.  Then  they  were  seated.  The  show  began  by  these  two 
lieutenants  giving  an  exhibition.  Lt.  Hill  was  beautiful.  He'd 
jump  circles  on  the  horizontal  bars,  do  fly  aways,  and  back  summer- 
saults. It  was  just  spectacular!  Lt.  Baker  performed  on  the  side- 
horse  and  the  different  enlisted  men  who  thought  that  they  were 
good  enough  to  give  an  exhibition— they  also  performed.  The  show 
terminated  with  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  basketball  game  between 
Company  B  and  Company  M.  I  remember  it  reached  a  oitch  of  high 
excitement.  There  were  times  when  the  players  ignored  the  referees, 
especially  when  fighting  for  the  ball,  they  would  go  down  in  oiles 
with  a  half  a  dozen  men's  arms  and  legs  flying.  People  were  just 
jumping  up  and  down  and  screaming.  They  were  besides  themselves 
with  laughter  when  these  men  were  fighting  for  the  ball  and  knocking 
each  other  down.  So,  the  show  terminated  and  then  the  Seraeant  blew 
his  whistle  and  all  the  men  snapped  to  attention  [29]. 

After  the  closing  of  Fort  Egbert,  the  winter  celebrations  continued, 
but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

That  winter  of  1912  and  1913  was  a  duplicate  of  the  previous 

one,  much  hilarity  in  Eagle—parties,  dances,  although  not  so  large 

an  attendance  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  had  been  moved 

to  Fort  Gibbon,  only  Signal  Corps  and  the  Hospital  Saraeant  [sic]  were 

left  [30]. 

A  long-time  resident  of  Eagle  told  me  about  the  Christmas  festivities 
he  remembered  in  the  1930' s. 

'Christmas  was  a  major  time  in  the  early  days,  since  most  miners 
took  a  break  from  their  work  during  the  winter.  The  major  activity 
then  was  fur  trappin'.  There  was  dancin'  fer  several  days,  at 
Redman  Hall  and  at  the  Village.  Sometimes  there  was  sixty  to 
seventy  people  there.  During  Prohibition  the  only  alcohol  avail- 
able was  home  brew,  which  added  a  little  zing  to  the  festivities! 
There  was  guitar  and  fiddle  music— some  of  the  Natives  were  fine 
musicians.  The  normal  dances  were  the  Virginia  Reel  and  a  dance 
that  was  a  cross  between  a  quadrille  and  a  square  dance.  The 
Natives  also  did  their  dances,  like  the  Crow  Dance  and  Duck  Dance.' 
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In  more  recent  years,  the  population  in  Eagle  has  dwindled  to  a  few 
dozen  persons  during  the  winter  months,  although  an  increasing  number 
are  rpmaining  there  each  year.  Vince  James  currently  resides  in  Eagle 
and  gave  this  account  of  current  fall  and  winter  activities.  The  variety 
of  activities  taking  place  certainly  discounts  any  rumors  of  there  being 
nothing  to  do  during  the  winter  months. 

'The  activities  center  pretty  much  around  school  and  church 
functions.  We  have  potlatches  and  general  get-togethers,  costume 
parties  on  Halloween,  singalongs  and  school  plays— they're  quite 
interesting  because  you  know  all  the  personalities  involved.  We 
play  games  in  the  home— pinochle,  checkers,  chess  and  cribbane. 
People  do  leatherwork,  and  knitting  is  a  big  oasttime.  People  take 
turns  hosting  dinners.  Actually,  the  social  life,  to  my  taste,  is 
quite  agreeable. 

We  have  a  very  good  library  and  a  new  one  is  being  constructed. 
It  probably  contributes  as  much  happiness  to  the  community  as  any 
other  single  source.  We  have  educational  films  there  on  Saturday 
night  and  other  films  at  the  school  on  Friday  night.  Some  adults 
took  a  course  in  speed  reading  last  winter. 

Last  winter  I  took  it  uoon  myself  to  stage  a  "Bicentennial  Christmas", 
if  you  olease.  It  was  something  else.  We  had  fifty  guests  for 
dinner  'from  the  time  it  started  until  it  ended  three  weeks  later. 
We've  never   been  able  to  get  a  community  hall  off  the  launching 
pad,  so  it  had  to  be  a  private  affair.  We  did  get  a  hall  one  day 
for  the  kids  to  play  games.  Later  we  had  a  New  Year's  party.  I 
started  planning  the  celebration  in  May  so  that  all  the  pieces 
would  fit  together.  It  really  went  along  well. 

We  cut  wood  in  the  winter.  We  have  snow  machines  and  dog  teams 
to  tour  around  the  area.  A  group  went  snowmobiling  ud  to  Clinton 
Creek  last  year  and  we  also  had  a  revival  of  Percy  deWolf's  mail 
run  to  Dawson. 

Holidays  Outside  are  public  affairs  for  the  most  part.  You  may| 
not  see  one  person  you  know.  Up  here  you  know  nearly  everyone. 

Earlyday  Eagle  Residents 

Local  residents  who  arrived  in  the  early  days  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  pioneers  who  arrived  in  Eagle  in  its  heyday.  I  have 
recorded  th^ir  observations  about  some  of  those  men  and  women  who  stand 
out  most  prominently  in  their  memories.  The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
incomplete,  but  I  hope  to  fill  in  gaps  when  and  wherever  oossible  as 
the  Fortymile  oral  history  project  continues  in  the  future. 
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ROBERT  "BOBBY"  BEGGS:  A  short  and  thin  Frenchman  sporting  a  "walrus" 
mustache,  Begqs  resided  in  Eagle  for  many  years.  At  one  time  he 
operated  the  Riverside  Hotel  on  the  waterfront  and  owned  other  property 
in  Eagle.  Prior  to  entering  tne  Fortymile  country,  Beggs  worked  as 
a  cook  in  laborer  camps  during  construction  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
In  later  years  he  derived  an  income  from  the  sale  of  garden  produce  and 
by  cutting  wood,  until  he  received  old  age  assistance  from  the  Territory. 

Vince  James  knew  Beggs  in  his  later  years  and  recalled  the  time  he 
dropped  off  a  load  of  wood  at  Bobby's  cabin  as  a  friendly  gesture. 
This  happened  to  be  during  the  winter  holiday  season,  and  Vince  had 
invited  several  friends  over  for  dinner,  Beggs  among  them.  The  tiny 
Beggs  arrived  "dressed  like  an  undertaker,  in  a  black  suit  and  celluloid 
collar"  and  handed  Vince  an  envelope.  Inside  was  a  bill  of  sale  for 
4  tons  of  hay,  which  Beggs  knew  Vince  would  find  useful  as  horsefeed. 
His  own  horse  had  died  and  he  had  no  use  for  the  hay,  and  the  gift  was 
his  way  of  thanking  Vince  for  the  firewood. 

Beggs  claimed  to  have  discovered  an  outcropping  of  asbestos  somewhere 
between  Eagle  and  Dawson  in  the  early  days.  He  took  samoles  of  the 
ore  but  kept  his  findings  secret  for  many  years.  Later  efforts  to 
relocate  the  area  failed,  but  some  think  it  may  have  been  the  same 
area  now  being  mined,  and  the  ore  processed  at  Clinton  Creek. 

Beggs  died  during  the  winter  of  1944  or  1945.  He  was  buried  in  Eagle 
and  Vince  James  made  his  headstone. 

THEODORE  DOVER:  An  earlyday  tinsmith  in  Eagle,  Dover  arrived  in  the 
area  about  the  time  of  the  Klondike  Gold  Rush.  At  one  time  he  owned 
the  building  now  operating  as  the  Eagle  Roadhouse. 

MAX  DREWS:  Born  in  Germany  in  the  late  1300' s,  Drews  reportedly 
pursued  a  career  as  a  sailor  and  resided  in  northern  Brazil  for 
several  years  before  arriving  in  Alaska.  He  settled  in  Good  News 
Bay  in  southwestern  Alaska  during  a  platinum  stampede  there  in  the 
early  1900' s,  and  survived  the  1918  influenza  epidemic  which  raged 
through  that  region,  taking  a  heavy  toll  in  lives. 

In  the  early  days  of  mining  in  the  Chandalar  River  region  northwest 
of  Fort  Yukon,  Drews  packed  supplies  and  equipment  into  the  area. 
Later  he  ventured  into  Eagle  and  prospected  on  Discovery  Fork  for 
several  years,  then  worked  for  Dick  Bauer  on  Fourth  of  July  Creek 
in  the  early  1930' s.  He  intended  to  stake  claims  on  Sam  Creek  below 
Nation  City,  but  would  have  been  the  only  prosDector  in  the  area,  and 
preferred  not  to  be  totally  isolated  from  other  people. 
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Ill  health  forced  Drews  to  return  to  Eagle  and  undergo  a  medical 
examination,  which  disclosed  that  he  had  a  chronic  heart  condition. 
A  physician  advised  him  to  avoid  strenuous  actiyity  and  arranqed  for 
Drews  to  receive  a  small  monthly  pension—one  of  the  first  made  avail- 
able to  elderly  residents  in  Eagle.  The  monthly  stipend  barely  covered 
his  living  expenses,  so  Drews  quietly  prospected  on  the  side.  Any 
gold  he  obtained  was  sold  through  a  friend,  so  that  the  Territory 
would  not  take  away  his  pension.  One  year  he  uncovered  a  handsome 
7-ounce  nugget  on  Discovery  Fork. 

Drews  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life  and  resided  in  Eagle  as  late 
as  1952.  One  local  resident  recalled  his  occasional  grumpy  attitude: 
"When  you  said  'good  morning1  to  him,  he  often  replied,  in  his  heavy 
German  accent,  'Vat  is  so  good  about  it?'."  Drews  reoortedly  died 
around  1960. 

JIMMY  DUBOIS:  Dubois  is  best  remembered  as  the  ooerator  of  the 
Riverside  Hotel  in  Eagle  in  the  early  days.  At  about  the  time  of  the 
Fairbanks  StamDede  in' the  early  1900' s,  he  built  a  roadhouse  in  the 
vicinity  of  Middle  Fork  and  Slate  Creek  in  the  Fortymile  interior.  He 
reasoned  that  prospectors  from  the  Klondike  and  surrounding  regions 
would  Dass  through'  that  area  enroute  to  Fairbanks;  his  reasoning  was 
in  error,  the  goldseekers  followed  other  routes,  and  his  venture  failed. 
Dubois  was  aboard  the  Canadian  vessel,  the  Sophia,  when  it  sank  off 
the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  around  1918. 

MATTHEW  HOFFMAN:  On  a  trip  to  Washington  and  Oregon  in  1902,  Bert 
Bryant  met  Hoffman  and  his  family  and  interested  them  in  coming  to 
Alaska.  Later  that  year  the  Hoffman  family  accompanied  Bryant  to  Eagle, 
where  Matt  signed  on  as  a  blacksmith  at  Fort  Egbert  (Jess  Samis  was 
the  other  post  blacksmith).  He  remained  there  until  the  fort  closed 
down  in  1911,  then  accompanied  other  personnel  down  the  Yukon  to  Fort 
Gibbon.  The  Hoffmans  had  returned  to  their  former  home  in  Sunnyside 
by  the  late  1920' s,  where  Bryant  visited  them  on  his  periodic  trios 
Outside.  A  close  friend  of  the  family,  Bryant  owned  a  cabin  at  the 
south  edae  of  Eagle  which  Hoffman  had  built  for  him.  Hoffman  introduced 
Barney  Hansen  to' Bert  Bryant  in  1929  and  they  returned  to  Eaqle 
together  [31]. 

AXEL  JOHNSON:  Formerly  a  fisherman  in  his  native  land  of  Sweden, 
Johnson  arrTved  in  Eagle  in  1898.  He  settled  at  the  Falls  (located 
near  Little  Ruby  Creek  on  the  Seventymile  River)  and  his  cabins  sported 
large  Dorches  for  his  two  dogs,  Rex  and  Tom.  His  gardens  were  among 
the  finest  in  the  area  and  his  activities  focused  on  mining  on  the 
Seventymile  River  and  its  tributaries.  One  informant  reoorted  that 
Johnson  and  a  partner  also  mined  on  Discovery  Fork  south  cf  Eagie  at 
one  time.  He  set  out  traplines  during  the  winter  months,  up  and  down 
the  Seventymile  River,  Big  Granite  Creek,  Alder  Creek  and  Arctic  Dome 
Creek. 
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Johnson  knew  the  river  quite  well  and  each  autumn  cleaned  the  gold  out 
of  natural  riffles  when  the  water  level  dropped;  in  some  spots  he 
painstakingly  gathered  paydirt  out  of  bedrock  with  a  spoon',  while  others 
required  use  of  a  long  torn  to  separate  gold  from  the  sand  that  had 
accumulated  during  the  summer  months.  One  autumn  he  disclosed  that  he 
obtained  67  ounces  of  gold  in  these  spots  on  his  way  to  Eaqle  (he 
normally  repeated  the  operation  on  the  return  trip  home).  Another 
summer  he  hand  mined  a  small  bench  near  Little  Washington  Creek  and 
netted  $1800  for  his  efforts.  Some  thought  Johnson  to  have  been  one  of 
the  more  successful  miners  in  the  district. 

Each  autumn  Johnson  scooped  grayling  out  of  the  Seventymile  River  near 
his  cabins,  drying  and  salting  the  catch  for  use  as  dog  food  during  the 
winter  months,  and  for  personal  consumption.  His  dogs  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  being  as  different  as  night  and  day:  Rex  was  noted  for'  his 
laziness,  while  Tom  worked  hard  and  served  his  master  well.  Rex  had  a 
knack  for  wandering  off  in  search  of  rabbits  when  not  on  a  leash.  This 
irritated  Johnson  and  he  verbally  expressed  his  disgust;  but  upon  Rex' 
return,  he  regained  his  composure  and  welcomed  Rex  with  open  arms. 

Johnson  supposedly  returned  home  after  making  the  rounds  on  his  traoline 
during  the  winter  of  1933-34,  and  succumbed  to  a  heart  attack  shortly 
after  entering  the  cabin;  the  door  was  ajar  when  his  body  was  discovered. 
One  informant  thought  both  dogs  were  with  Johnson  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  while  another  recalled  only  one  being  present.  In  any  event,  one 
of  the  faithful  dogs  was  still  alive,  had  attempted  to  keep  his  master's 
body  warm,  and  was  near  death  from  starvation.  The  search  party  had  no 
recourse  other  than  to  spare  the  dog  any  more  misery  by  shooting  him. 

Johnson  was  between  60  and  65  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  near  Fort  Egbert.  Wyman  Fritsch 
fashioned  the  headboard  marking  his  final  resting  spot. 

ANNA  MALM:  Mary  Lee  Davis  passed  through  Eagle  City  in  1898  during  a 
trip  on  the  Yukon  River.  Her  recollections  of  Mrs.  Anna  Malm  are  the 
earliest  I  found. 

A  Mrs.  Anna  Malm,  of  Finland,  came  here  with  her  husband  in  1898, 
living  in  a  tent  until  they  could  build  a  cabin.  Town  lots  were 
being  jumped  and  her  husband  told  her  to  hold  the  fort  and  let  no 
one  step  foot  on  their  ground  when  he  was  out  prospecting.  One  day 
this  good  woman  was  alone  when  two  men  appeared  and  ordered  her 
off,  claiming  the  ground  by  some  prior  right.  She  spoke  but  little 
English  then,  and  barely  understood  them;  but  the  usually  mild- 
mannered  lady  was  sailing  under  orders,  so  she  opened  up  and  fairly 
deluged  the  two  trespassers  with  such  a  flowing  flood  of  Finnish 
that  she  almost  swept  them  over-bank  into  the  Yukon!  She  and  her 
husband  were  together  building  a  log  cabin  when  I  was  at  Eagle  City 
[32]. 
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Bert  Bryant  recorded  this  brief  account  of  Anna  Malm  in  an  unpublished 
manuscript  written  in  1937. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Abe  Malm,  Finnish  peoDle,  mushed  over  the  Chilkoot 
Pass  in  '98.  She  was  over  50  years  old  then  but  oacked  her  load 
on  her  back  the  same  as  her  husband  who  was  much  younqer.  They 
were  our  neighbors  in  Eagle  and  a  more  loyal  couole  would  be  hard 
to  fir.d.  Strictly  honest  in  all  their  dealings  they  were  hard 
working  and  willina  to  help  anyone  in  need.  At  the  age  of  82 
Mrs.  Malm  walked  in  from  70-Mile.  In  one  day— 26  miles.  It  had 
been  raining  and  the  mud  was  ankle  deep  and  there  was  one  summit 
to  cross.  She  said  she  was  a  bit  tired  when  she  reached  town. 
They  told  me  they  never  owed  a  dollar  in  their  lives.  If  they 
were  short  of  cash,  they  went  without,  although  they  always  had 
plenty  to  eat. 

Mrs.  Malm  passed  on  at  the  age  of  86  and  was  active  to  the  last. 
Her  husband  had  died  some  years  before. 

01 e  Hansen  remembered  Mrs.  Malm  in  her  later  years  and  related  this 
tragic  account  to  me. 

'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malm  came  to  Eagle  and  he  mined  for  a  while  with 
Bob  Murray.  They  also  raised  gardens  and  were  of  Finnish  descent. 
Mr  Malm  died  at  quite  a  young  age.  Then,  Mrs.  Malm's  sister, 
Marie,  came  to  live  with  her.  Together  they  gardened,  took  care 
of  the  well  house,  took  in  sewing,  and  did  other  odd  jobs.  Mane 
was  stricken  with  cancer  of  the  duodenum  and  learned  at  the  hospital 
in  Fort  Yukon  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  it.  Mrs.  Malm  took 
care  of  her-and  fell  ill  with  pneumonia.  Shortly  after  that, 
Marie  passed  away.  Then  Mrs.  Malm  became  despondent  and  lost  her 
will  to  live,  despite  strong  words  of  encouragement  from  her 
friends.  Mrs.  Malm  is  supposed  to  have  said,  "Don't  let  them 
bury  Marie  without  me."  Two  days  later,  she,  too,  passed  on. 
Tom  King  made  their  caskets  and  they  were  buried  on  the  same 
day,  I  think  it  was  on  a  Monday.' 

FRANK  "HEINEY"  MILLER:  As  did  so  many  others  in  earlyday  Eagle,  Miller 
found  employment  at  Fort  Egbert  following  his  arrival  around  1898 
He  may  have  originally  resided  in  Chicago,  since  one  man  told  me  he 
remembered  seeing  copies  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  Miller  s  nome,  which 
he  read  faithfully  following  their  arrival  in  the  mail. 

Miller  became  a  woodcutter  at  Fort  Egbert  and  continued  in  that  pro- 
fession for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the  Fort  closed  down, 
he  opened  a  woodyard  near  the  Tatonduk  River,  locally  known  as  Sheep 
Creek,  which  came  to  be  known  as  Miller's  CamD.  The  Northern  Commercial 
Company  in  Eagle  held  contracts  for  wood  deliveries  to  steamboats 
travelinq  on  the  Yukon,  and  Miller  subcontracted  from  them   Miller  s 
Camp  served  primarily  as  a  steamboat  landing,  although  Miller  operated 
an  "unofficial"  roadhouse  there.  He  gained  quite  a  reputation  for  his 
home  brew  and  is  said  to  have  been  quite  fond  of  the  soirits  himself. 
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Miller  employed  five  or  six  men  in  his  camp,  usually  Natives  from  Eagle 
Village  and  miners  seeking  part-time  or  seasonal  employment  away  from 
their  claims.  A  local  resident  believes  that  Miller  owBed  one  of  the 
first  small  caterpillar  tractors  in  the  area,  which  he  found  useful  in 
transporting  wood  to  the  boat  landing.  Steamers  reportedly  loaded  as 
many  as  100  cords  of  wood  each  time  they  stopped  to  replenish  their 
supDly  for  the  trip  downriver  and  back.  Miller's  Camo  closed  down  in 
1935,  when  Miller  fell  ill  and  passed  away  that  winter.  The  camp 
remained  intact  for  several  years,  then  a  man  known  as  "Shorty"  re- 
portedly ransacked  the  cabins  for  valuables  and  burned  the  structures  in 
an  apparent  attempt  to  cover  his  tracks. 

JIM  MURPHY;  Another  earlyday  arrival  in  Eagle,  Murphy  mined  on  Barney 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Seventymile  River,  in  1904.  The  only  ad- 
ditional information  I  could  locate  is  a  rather  humorous  incident 
recorded  in  Bert  Bryant's  autobiographical  sketch  written  in  1937. 

Jim  MurDhy  was  a  big  husky  man,  comical...  There  were  eight  of  us 
sleepinn  on  the  floor  of  a  small  cabin  just  large  enough  to  hold 
us.  Some  of  us  were  coming  up  river,  others  going  down.  All  had 
dog  teams  which  were  growling  at  each  other  outside.  It  was  a 
bitter  cold  night.  Jim  had  found  a  small  nil  low  and  was  using  it 
as  no  one  else  could.  Sometime  during  the  night  he  sang  out  to  the 
man  next  to  him,  "Bender,  are  you  awake?"   No,  what  is  the  matter 
"Have  ye  got  a  nail?"   What  do  you  want  of  a  nail?"  To  nick  this 
pillow  out  of  me  ear." 

ROBERT  BOB"  MURRAY:  Of  Scottish  ancestry,  Hurray  reportedly  arrived  in 
Alaska  in  1887.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  his  whereabouts  before  1898,  but 
he  mined  on  American  Creek  and  Discovery  Fork  between  1898  and  1920,  and 
had  claims  on  Gold  Run  in  the  North  Fork  around  1904.  During  the  winter 
months,  he  sometimes  worked  as  a  woodcutter  in  Eagle..  Murray  and  Johnny 
Olson  operated  a  restaurant  and  saloon  in  Eagle  -for  a  brief  period  in 
the  early  days,  but  the  venture  failed  because,  as  he  told  one  man,  "We 
were  our  own  best  customers." 

Murray  is  best  remembered,  however,  for  his  large-scale  gardening 
activities,  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time  for  many  years.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year,  Yukon  steamers  carried  his  produce  downriver  to  Fort 
Yukon  and  Circle,  where  fresh  vegetables  found  eager  customers  by  the 
score.  A  long-time  Eagle  resident  remembered  Murray  in  his  later  years 
and  made  these  comments: 

'Old  Boo  would  go  on  a  bender  once  in  a  while  and  end  up  in  Fair- 
banks in  the  hospital  as  a  rule.  The  last  time  he  went  over 
there,  Doc  Hag! in  (?)  told  em  if  he  didn't  quit  it,  about  one  more 
trip  would  be  his  last.  But  he  managed  to  make  94  or  95  before  he 
died.  He  went  to  the  Pioneer  Home  in  Sitka  after  he  got  so  he 
couldn't  see  so  well,  'cause  he  didn't  want  to  be  a  bother  to  other 
people.  He  died  there  about  two  or  three  years  later.' 
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CHRIS  NELSON:  A  Norwegian  and  long-time  resident  of  the  Fortymile, 
Nelson  prospected  in  the  Kantishna  country  around  McKinley  Park  for 
several  years  prior  to  moving  into  the  North  Fork.  He  grew  fond  of  the 
Kantishna  region,  but  his  prosDectinq  ventures  there  were  unsuccessful. 
At  one  time,  he  reportedly  survived  on  income  derived  from  the  mountain 
sheep  he  hunted  during  the  summer  months  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dart  and 
sold  in  Nenana. 

Nelson  acquired  two  nicknames  during  his  life  in  the  Fortymile.  Some 
people  referred  to  him  as  "an-an-an-an"  because  he  spent  so  much  time 
alone  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  words  out  when  around  other 
people.  Others  called  him  "Phonograph",  because  he  could  talk  for  hours 
without  stopping  once  he  began.  One  man  said  that  Nelson  might  talk  for 
several  days  in  succession  before  getting  "talked  out". 

Following  a  move  from  the  North  Fork,  Nelson  established  residence  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nation  River.  A  very  tidy  housekeeper,  a  close  friend 
observed  his  camp  several  times  and  noted  that  "everything  was  in 
cracker  jack  shape".  He  maintained  a  big  dog  team  at  all  times,  es- 
pecially for  use  on  the  traplines.  During  the  summer  months  Nelson 
frequently  cranked  up  the  motor  on  his  small  boat  and  headed  into 
Eagle,  where  he  kept  another  cabin. 

One  year  Nelson  grew  tired  of  the  single  life  and  sought  a  female 
companion.  He  corresponded  with  a  young  woman  from  Outside  and  arranned 
for  her  to  come  to  Eagle;  one  man  referred  to  the  woman  as  a  "Sears  and 
Roebuck  bride".  The  woman  agreed  to  pay  her  travel  exoenses  to  Eagle, 
then  if  she  and  Chris  failed  to  "hit  it  off",  he  would  oay  for  her 
return  trip  home.  She  arrived  on  a  steamer  headed  downriver  from 
Dawson,  with  many  well-wishers  on  board  waiting  to  shower  the  couple 
with  rice  and  kind  words.  Nelson  greeted  his  bride-to-be  attired  in  a 
suit  and  button  shoes,  both  long  out  of  fashion  (even  in  the  Far  North). 
This  caused  the  young  woman  much  embarrassment  and  she  chose  not  to  wed 
Nelson.  While  awaiting  arrival  of  a  steamer  to  take  her  uoriver,  she 
caught  the  eye  of  another  Eagle  resident  and  married  him  instead. 

Somewhat  disappointed,  but  not  distraught,  Nelson  invested  the  money  he 
had  saved  for  her  return  trip  in  a  full  city  block  and  cabin  in  Eagle. 
He  commented,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "Well,  I  took  that  $300 
and  bought  myself  a  little  farm." 

Nelson  passed  away  in  the  early  1950' s  while  living  in  a  cabin  he  owned 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nation  River. 

GUS  NELSON:  .A  former  Bristol  Bay  fisherman,  Nelson  later  moved  into  the 
upper  Fortymile  region  and  mined  on  Crooked  and  Broken  Neck  Creeks.  Bill 
Mel  drum  recalled  passing  by  his  cabin  on  Crooked  Creek  one  day  and 
observing  a  large  grizzly  bear  nearby  which  Gus  had  aooarentiy  shot  from 
his  cabin  the  night  before. 
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Nelson  suffered  from  asthma  most  of  his  life,  but  did  not  let  this 
chronic  condition  stymie  his  prospecting  activities.  A  book  recording 
the  history  of  the  Northern  Commercial  Company  mentions  Nelson  in  a 
passage  referring  to  the  early  1950' s. 

[Store  manager  Horace]  Biederman  has  some  old-time  customers  who 
still  prospect  the  early  diggings.  "Asthma"  Nelson,  a  former 
sailor,  lives  alone  and  comes  to  town  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
supplies,  mainly  Rexall  Asthma  Powder.  For  years,  the  Colman 
Building  has  shipped  in  the  item  for  him  alone.  One  year  when  he 
had  run  out  of  this  remedy,  Nelson  struggled  the  miles  into  town  in 
pitiful  condition.  He  had  been  without  his  medicine  for  several 
months,  but  seeing  a  supply  safely  on  the  store  shelf  brought  a 
feeble  smile  and  in  a  few  days,  he  claimed  to  be  himself  again. 
Now  a  pensioner,  Nelson  has  always  been  a  good  credit  account  on 
the  books. 

JOHNNY  OLSON:  A  full  brother  to  Axel  Johnson,  Johnny  Olson  had  a 
different  last  name  in  accordance  with  the  Swedish  tradition  of  naming 
first  and  second  sons.  He  arrived  in  Alaska  by  jumping  ship  on  the 
coast,  where  he  worked  before  moving  inland  to  Fairbanks  and  then  to 
Eagle.  While  working  as  a  carpenter  at  Fort  Egbert,  Olson  struck  ud  a 
friendship  with  Jack  Hilliard,  the  U.S.  Customs  Agent,  and  arranged  to 
obtain  citizenship  papers. 

Sometime  following  the  deployment  of  Fort  Egbert,  Olson  purchased  one  of 
the  buildings  with  funds  provided  by  his  brother.  He  hauled  the  lumber 
to  Fort  Yukon,  where  he  constructed  a  small  roadhouse  or  hotel.  While 
there,  he  freighted  supplies  up  the  Porcupine  River  on  a  small  steamboat 
he  owned. 

After  Axel  passed  away,  Olson  made  his  residence  at  the  Falls  during  the 
summer  months  and  returned  to  Eagle  for  the  winter.  During  a  July  4th 
celebration  in  Eagle  one  year,  Olson  and  Chris  Nelson  entertained  local 
residents  by  staging  a  boat  race  down  the  Yukon.  A  man  told  me  this 
summer  that  "Nelson  won  hands  down." 

Olson's  mining  expertise  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  brother.  In 
1949,  Jack  Devault  (?)  obtained  mining  rights  to  property  at  the  Falls 
and  constructed  an  airstrip  there.  While  clearing  the  land  and  burning 
brush  to  make  room  for  a  new  cabin,  Devault  burned  the  cabins  Axel 
Johnson  had  erected.  Olson  remained  at  the  Falls  while  Devault  was 
there  and  sniped  along  the  Seventymile  River.  He  tried  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  river  by  building  a  small  dam  above  the  Falls  and  filling 
it  with  huge  rocks  and  logs,  ail  moved  by  hand.  After  several  seasons 
of  hard  work,  the  dejected  Olson  stood  by  helplessly  as  a  summer  cloud- 
burst washed  away  his  nearly-completed  dam. 

Olson  left  Eagle  as  a  crippled  old  man  in  the  1950' s.  He  moved  to  the 
Pioneers  Home  in  either  Sitka  or  Fairbanks  and  remained  there  until  his 
death. 
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CHARLES  OTT:  Bert  Bryant  once  again  provides  a  brief  description  of 
this  prominent  resident  of  Eagle,  this  account  having  aopeared  in  an 
unpublished  paper  entitled  "Wild  Ride:  A  Story  of  Adventure". 

December  15,  1942:  Charles  Ott  of  Eagle  passed  away  in  his  chair 
at  a  council  meeting,  of  heart  failure.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
school  board  in  Eagle  for  many  years;  held  many  other  town  offices, 
owned  a  store  at  one  time  [Ott  and  Scheele  General  Store].  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Improved  Order  of  Redmen.  He  had  been  in  Eagle 
since  1900  and  was  employed  on  the  Yukon  river  boats  previous  to 
that  time.  Strictly  honest,  his  integrity  was  never  questioned. 
Charlie  was  69  years  old. 

JOHN  PIERSON:  Pierson  arrived  in  Eagle  around  1900  and  mined  on  Crooked 
Creek  for  several  years.  City  records  reveal  that  he  contracted  with 
the  City  of  Eagle  to  furnish  firewood  for  the  jail  in  1905.  He  spent 
several  winters  as  a  woodcutter  on  Sheep  Creek  at  Miller's  Camo.  Well- 
liked  by  local  residents,  Pierson  reportedly  would'qo  out  of  his  way  to 
assist  friends  in  need.  In  his  memoirs,  Bert  Bryant  noted  that  Pierson 
transported  his  brother  and  family  from  Eagle  to  Alder  Creek  in  1921.  It 
is  thought  he  passed  away  in  the  1930' s. 

GEORGE  RANDALL:  An  early  day  prosDector  who  entered  the  Seventymile 
River  region  in  the  late  1300' s.  During  the  summer  he  hand  mined  on 
Granite  Creek,  and  in  the  wintertime  he 'drifted  at  Crooked  Creek. 
Randall  and  his  wife  were  operating  the  Riverside  Hotel  when  Borghilde 
"01 e"  Hansen  arrived  in  Eagle  in  1925. 

SADIE  ROBINSON:  One  of  the  very  few  Negroes  to  establish  residence  in 
the  Fortymile,  Sadie  and  another  woman  (also  Negro)  spent  many  years  in 
Eagle,  from  at  least  1915  to  the  early  1930's.  They  operated  a  laundry 
and  raised  chickens,  ducks  and  geese  for  sale  to  local  residents. 

BILL  RUSSELL:  Russell  prospected  and  mined  in  Montana  and  Nevada  before 
entering  the  Seventymile  River  region  in  the  early  1900's.  He  reportedly 
resembled  another  old  Fortymile  sourdough,  Ben  Morvell ,  in  that  he  was 
"not  too  tidy",  in  the  words  of  a  man  who  knew  him.  Another  man  reported 
that  Russell  had  a  dugout  on  his  mining  claim  near  Crooked  Creek,  the 
interior  of  which  "did  not  illustrate  good  housekeeping."  One  had  to 
crawl  in  and  out  of  this  dwelling,  and  his  guests  normally  made  only 
brief  visits.  Russell  also  maintained  a  cabin  near  the  waterfront  in 
Eagle  and  died  while  living  there  around  1930.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Eagle  cemetery. 

CHARLIE  SMITH:  Little  is  known  about  Smith,  other  than  his  employment 
as  a  waterwagon  man  at  Fort  Egbert.  He  later  moved  to  Juneau,  then 
returned  to  Eagle,  and  prospected  on  Uhler  Creek  in  the  Fortymile 
district  for  several  years. 

ELI  VERREAU:  A  big,  raw-boned  French-Canadian,  Verreau  held. the  meat 
delivery  contracts  at  Fort  Egbert  in  the  early  1900' s.  He  later  mined 
on  Canyon  Creek  in  the  Fortymile  District  and  left  the  area  in  the 
1930's. 
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ED  WEBSTER:  No  one  recalled  much  about  Webster's  entry  into  the  Forty- 
mile  region,  but  noted  that  he  mined  on  Stonehouse,  Confederate,  Montana 
and  Fox  Creeks,  and  on  Lucky  Gulch  in  the  1920' s  or  before.  3ert  Bryant 
hired  Webster  when  he  mined  on  Alder  Creek  in  the  early  1920's,  and 
noted  that  "He  always  was  a  quitter." 

He  sported  one  glass  eye  which  an  overzealous  dog  .jarred  loose  and 
shattered  one  time.  In  his  search  for  a  replacement,  Webster  had  to 
settle  for  one  of  a  different  color,  leaving  him  with  an  "unmatched  set 
of  eyes." 

In  his  later  years,  Webster  fell  ill  and  friends  transported  him  to 

Dawson,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  hosm'tal.  One  night  he  requested  a 

bottle  of  liquor;  the  doctor  approved  because  of  his  failing  condition. 

Webster  woke  the  next  morning,  groggy-eyed,  found  the  bottle  empty  and 
immediately  accused  a  nurse  of  drinking  his  liquor. 

Webster  either  passed  away  at  the  hospital  in  Dawson  or  Fort  Yukon. 

CHARLES  YOST:  Bert  Bryant  gave  this  brief  account  of  Yost  in  his 
personal  memoirs. 

The  most  profane  man  I  ever  met  could  not  open  his  mouth  without 
uttering  an  oath.  He  kept  a  bunch  of  dogs  and  was  always  cursing 
them.  They  paid  no  attention  as  they  were  used  to  it.  He  was 
driving  in  his  team  of  dogs  one  day  when  he  wanted  them  to  pull 
gee.  Dogs  wanted  to  go  haw.  He  held  back  on  the  sled,  cursing  and 
yelling.  Finally  he  yelled,  "Damn  it!  Go  where  you  want  to.  Guess 
the  leader,  Chum,  knows  more  than  I  do."  We  called  him  Satan's 
Body  Guard. 

True  to  form,  Yost  found  himself  in  a  predicament  in  Eagle  in  1908. 
According  to  the  City  Records  for  that  year, 

Orie  Shade  [Deputy  U.S.  Marshall]. . .says:  That  the  defendent  Chas. 
F.  Yost,  did  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1 90S  disturb  the  orivate 
peace  and  quiet  of  said  town,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  orivate 
persons  therein  by  loud,  tumultous  and  unusual  noises  in  the  way  of 
shouting  and  hallooing,  contrary  to  the  ordinance  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  said 
town  of  Eagle. 

In  1920,  Yost  was  mining  on  Nugget  Creek  near  Eagle  [33].  I  learned 
nothing  else  about  Yost  during  the  course  of  fieldwork  this  summer. 
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VIII 
NATION  CITY 


Located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  approximately  two  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Nation  River,  Nation  City  developed  as  a  mining 
settlement  and  river  landing  for  miners  in  the  vicinity  of  Fourth  of 
July  Creek  [1].  Mining  activity  in  that  area  in  the  late  1890' s  at- 
tracted enough  prospectors  to  warrant  establishment  of  a  town.  Nation 
City  records  Stored  in  Eagle  indicate  that  on  July  6,  1898,  miners  and 
other  residents  held  a  meeting  "for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  townsite 
and  passing  laws  to  govern  the  same..." 

Among  the  laws  and  regulations  approved  at  the  miners'  meeting  were  the 
following:  (1)  no  one  could  file  on  more  than  one  lot;  (2)  no  man  could 
file  for  another;  and  (3)  a  $2.50  filing  charge  would  be  paid  to  the 
Recorder  for  each  lot.  J.T.  Morris  is  listed  as  Chairman  of  the  origi- 
nal City  site,  W.M.  Cooley  served  as  Secretary  and  W.E.  Knadler  was  Lot 
Recorder.  Between  July  6,  and  October  31,  1898,  Knadler  recorded  a 
total  of  64  lots.  Indications  are  that  the  population  declined  shortly 
thereafter,  when  gold  discoveries  in  other  areas  lured  many  local  miners 
to  what  they  hoped  would  be  richer  diggings. 

George  Matlock,  a  prominent  Fortymile  pioneer,  staked  claims  on  Fourth 
of  July  Creek  in  the  early  days,  and  constructed  a  roadhouse  in  Nation 
City  before  1900.  This  combination  roadhouse-store,  a  20'  x  30'  structure, 
operated  until  the  early  1930' s.  Supplies  arrived  by  steamboats  heading 
downstream  from  Dawson,  and  the  original  townsite  may  have  been  Dur- 
posely  platted  along  the  river  where  steamboats  gained  easy  access  to 
the  beach.  One  man  told  me  that  the  steamers  unloaded  their  cargo  and 
loaded  up  with  produce  frcm  "the  richest  gardening  ground  in  the  area." 

Judge  James  Wickersham  stopped  in  Nation  City  enroute  to  Eagle  on  March 
26,  1901.  Ke  reported  that  the  roadhouse  keeper  told  of  a  rich  strike 
on  Fourth  of  July  Creek  and  exhibited  a  jar  holding  50  ounces  of  coarse 
gold  dust  [2]. 

William  E.  Noyes  operated  the  Nation  City  roadhouse  in  the  early  1900's 
and  served  as  the  first  postmaster,  from  January  3,  1908,  to  July  31, 
1912.  Mail  service  was  then  transferred  to  Eagle  until  March  17,  1917, 
at  which  time  Frank  Young  was  appointed  postmaster.  He  served  until  the 
office  closed  on  April  30,  1924;  local  residents  then  received  their 
.mail  in  Circle  City  [3]. 
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In  1897  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  opened  a  coal  mine  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  Nation  City  on  the  Nation  River.  The  workers  sledded 
coal  to  the  Yukon,  where  steamers  loaded  it  for  their  own  fuel  or 
transported  it  to  Dawson.  W.E.  Williams  managed  the  mining  venture 
during  its  brief  existence.  The  irregularity  of  the  coal  deposit  and 
high  cost  of  retrieving  the  coal  led  to  the  mine's  demise  around  1900 
[4J.  What  relationship  this  mine  had  on  the  establishment  of  Nation 
City,  if  any,  is  unknown. 

Jimmy  Carroll  was  aboard  the  steam  Sarah  in  1910,  enroute  from  Dawson  to 
Circle.  After  leaving  Eagle,  he  noted  that  "The  boat's  next  stop  was  at 
Nation  City,  a  small  place  between  Eagle  and  Circle  City.  Some  freight 
was  put  ashore  at  Nation. . ."[5].  Six  years  earlier,  Bert  Bryant  had 
stopped  in  Nation  City  and  recalled  that  "Noyes  and  his  wife  keDt  the 
store  and  post  office  there" [6]. 

By  1917,  Nation  City  appears  to  have  lost  most  of  its  residents.  Hudson 
Stuck  noted  that, 

The  settlement  of  Nation  had  dwindled  to  not  much  more  than  a  road- 
house  and  its  appurtenances,  though  some  small  store  may  still  be 
maintained;  it  was  dependent  on  mining  on  the  Nation  River  and  some 
neighbouring  creeks,  of  which  little  remains. .. [7]. 

Bill  Meldrum,  currently  mining  near  Chicken,  celebrated  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  the  Nation  City  roadhouse  in  the  early  1930's,  shortly 
before  it  closed  its  doors.  Frank  Noyes  operated  the  roadhouse  at  that 
time,  and  Bill  recalled  that  about  a  dozen  persons  joined  in  for  the 
festivities  that  holiday  season.  Barney  Hansen,  a  long-time  Eagle 
resident,  worked  for  Dick  Bauer  on  Fourth  of  July  Creek  from  1930  to 
1933.  The  Yukon  Placer  Mining  Company  mined  on  Fourth  of  July  Creek 
until  the  mid-1 950' s,  then  sold  their  equipment  to  a  miner  in  the 
Fortymile  interior. 

Jim  Taylor  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered  resident  of  Nation  City. 
Originally  from  Oregon,  he  arrived  in  the  Eagle-Yukon  region  around  1904 
and  mined  with  a  steam  scraper  on  Fourth  of  July  Creek  as  early  as  1914. 
He  eventually  turned  to  fur  trapping  as  his  primary  occupation  and 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  trappers  in  the  area.  His  traplines 
extended  the  length  of  the  Nation  River  into  Canada.  Taylor  observed 
prospecting  activities  in  Canada  during  his  regular  visits  to  his 
traplines  and  always  believed  that  rich  oil  discoveries  would  be  made  in 
western  Yukon  Territory. 

Taylor  lived  quite  comfortably  in  his  elaborately-furnished  cabin, 
complete  with  a  dumbwaiter,  near  Nation  City,  and  constructed  several 
smaller  cabins  for  storing  supplies  and  doing  shopwork.  Unlike  many  of 
his  colleagues,  he  housed  his  sled  dogs  in  a  cabin,  providing  them 
protection  from  mosquitoes  in  the  summer  and  from  the  extreme  cold 
weather  during  the  winter  months.  Wei  1-1  iked  by  all  who  knew  him, 
Taylor  reportedly  "worked  hard  when  he  worked,  but  slept  between  white 
bedsheets  when  not  out  on  the  trapline."  He  was  married  for  a  while, 
but  his  wife  didn't  like  the  bush  life  and  remained  for  only  a  brief 
time. 
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One  year  following  the  abandonment  of  steam  engines  used  in  early  day 
mining  ventures  on  Big  Washington  Creek,  Taylor  decided  that  the  brass 
steam  fittings  from  these  machines  would  be  much  better  off  in  his 
possession  than  simoly  rusting  away  on  the  creek.  He  hitched  up  a  horse 
and  sled  one  winter  day,  traveled  to  the  site  and  loaded  his  sled.   The 
heavy  load  was  too  much  for  the  Yukon;  he  broke  through  the  ice,  lost 
the  sled  and  its  load,  and  nearly  went  under  himself.  He  managed  to 
save  his  horse  and  returned  home,  vowing  to  never  engage  in  such  foolish 
activities  again.  Taylor  remained  in  the  area  until  1932  or  1933.  _He 
then  went  Outside  and"  reportedly  died  of  cancer  while  living  in  Yakima, 
Washington. 

John  Star,  thought  to  be  the  last  resident  of  Nation  City,  was  report- 
edly the  first  white  man  in  the  area.  He  once  spoke  of  his  role  in 
qui  ding  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  into  Dawson  when  they  estab- 
lished a  base  there.  Star  City,  a  short-lived  community  located  on  the 
Yukon  several  miles  downstream  from  Eagle,  may  have  been  named  after 
this  man.  He  drowned  in  1937  while  attempting  to  cross  a  small  overflow 
behind  Nation  City  when  the  Yukon  River  was  at  flood  stage. 

Several  local  residents  maintain  traplines  along  the  Nation  River  today 
and  a  few  of  the  new  "river  peoole"  have  reportedly  established  residence 
in  the  area.  What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  this  area  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  unlikely  to  ever  retain  its  former  status  as  a  recognized 
community  on  the  Yukon. 
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IX 
ROADHOUSES  ON  THE  YUKON 

Persons  traveling  on  the  Yukon  River  between  Eagle  and  Circle  found 
several  small  communities  and  roadhouses  scattered  enroute,  which 
served  as  convenient  stopover  points  (either  for  a  meal  or  overnight 
accommodations).  Situated  approximately  one  day's  travel  or  less 
apart,  these  roadhouses  Dlayed  important,  although  short-term  roles 
in  the  development  of  the  Yukon  vicinity.  Little  is  known  about  these 
roadhouses,  but  I  have  recorded  the  limited  information  I  located  during 
the  course  of  this  project. 

Star  City:  Located  two  miles  upstream  on  the  southwest  bank  of  the 
Yukon,  Star  City  served  as  a  major  stoo  for  riverboats  traveling  on 
the  river.  Its  tie-ups  were  located  in  bedrock  derived  from  the  same 
formation  as  that  of  the  Calico  Bluffs,  and  this  bedrock  formed  the 
riverbank  [1]. 

Also  referred   to  as  "Star"  or  "Starr",  this  locality  was  the  site  of 
an  early  day  mining  camp.  Named  by  prospectors,  Lieutenant  W.P. 
Richardson  first  reported  it  in  1897,  during  a  reconnaissance  mission 
on  the  Yukon  River.  A  post  office  operated  there  from  1898  to  1902  [2]. 
John  C.  Hayes  assumed  duties  as  Postmaster  on  June  24,  1898,  and  John 
Lawrence  served  in  that  capacity  from  August  24,  1901  until  the  office 
ceased  operation  [3]. 

Judge  James  Wickersham  stopped  at  the  "Star  Roadhouse"  on  one  of  his 
trips  from  Eagle  to  Circle  City  in  1901.  On  February  9th,  he  recorded 
in  his  diary  that  he  left  Eagle  at  10:00  a.m.  and  arrived  at  the  Star 
Roadhouse  at  4:00  p.m.  It  was  located  about  20  miles  downstream  from 
Eagle,  and  was  operated  by  Ed  Jesson  at  that  time.  On  the  return  triD 
to  Eagle,  on  March  27th,  Wickersham  wrote  that  he  had  lunch  at  Star, 
36  miles  from  Eagle  on  the  mouth  of  the  Seventymile  River.  While  there, 
he  purchased  a  "handsome  Navajo  blanket  from  Mrs.  Matthews"  [4].  Whether 
or  not  he  is  speaking  of  the  same  nlace  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  Wickersham  would  so  grossly  miscalculate  distances  from  there  to 
Eagle.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  "Star  Roadhouse"  and  "Star"  are  two 
distinct  locations. 

Seventy  Mile:  Some  confusion  exists  between  Star  City  and  Seventy 
Mile,  since  both  were  located  in  approximately  the  same  area.  Both 
are  recorded  on  a  map  of  the  Fortymile,  Eagle,  and  Seventymile  Mining 
Districts  prepared  by  W.A.  Chance  in  1900  [5].  Yet  in  1897-98,  a 
traveler  made  these  notes: 

Thirty  miles  below  Mission  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Seventy-Mile 
Creek,  a  stream  150  miles  long,  that  in  1888  paid  $50  per  day 
to  men  with  rockers,  a  town-site  was  laid  off,  in  the  winter  of 
1897-98,  and  called  "Star  City."  In  the  spring  it  was  flooded, 
so  another  town  was  started  two  miles  above  on  the  Yukon,  called 
"Seventy-Mile  City",  with  a  population  of  two  or  three  hundred  [6]. 
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Another  writer  refers  to  Seventy  Mile  as  a  mining  town  on  the  Yukon, 
located  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Seventymile  Creek.  John  W. 
Scheele,  who  later  became  co-owner  of  the  Ott  and  Scheele  Store  in 
Eagle,  was  appointed  Postmaster  when  the  cost  office  ooened  on  November 
11,  1913;  the' office  closed  on  June  30,  1919,  with  Ervin  A.  "Nimrod" 
Robertson  serving  as  Postmaster,  and  mail  service  was  transferred  to 
Eagle  [7]. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  another  writer  reported  that, 

Typical  of  the  early  nost  offices  that  were  established  along  the 
Klondike  Trail  was  Seventy  Mile.  Post  Office  records  reveal  no 
such  office.  The  building  [in  an  accompanying  photogranh]  probably 
served  as  a  letter  drop  for  the  surrounding  country.  Mail  later  to 
be  carried  "outside"  by  returning  prospectors  [8]. 

Finally  E.C.  Barnard  led  a  geologic  exDedition  through  the  Fortymile  in 
1898  and  stated  that  "Seventymile  City  and  Star  City  are  small  towns 
about  a  mile  apart  at  the  mouth  of  Seventymile  Creek,  having  a  total 
population  cf  about  500"  [9].  Further  research  is  needed  to  clarify  the 
distinctions  between  the  communities  of  Star  City,  Seventy  Mile,  and  the 
Star  Roadhouse. 

Sheen  Creek  Roadhouse:  The  only  reference  I  found  regarding  this  road- 
house  is  recorded  in  Bert  Bryant's  unpublished  memoirs  [10].  He  stated 
that  it  was  operated  in  1904  by  a  man  named  Lock! in,  more  commonly 
referred  to  as  "Lucky".  Whether  or  not  this  roadhouse  is  on  the  site 
where  Heiney  Miller  later  established  Miller's  Camo  is  unknown. 

Montauk  Roadhouse:  Judqe  Wickersham  reported  in  1901  that  this  road- 
house  sat  about  20  miles  downstream  from  the  Star  Roadhouse  (about  40 
miles  total  from  Eagle),  and  14  miles  uostream  from  the  Nation  Roadhouse 
[11]. 

In  1904,  Bert  Bryant  stated  that  the  Montauk  Roadhouse  was  about  15 
miles  uoriver  from  Nation  Citv,  situated  100  yards  inland  from  the 
river.  Two  men  operated  this  roadhouse,  but  Bryant  saw  only  one  of  them 
on  his  arrival  there.  Although  the  man  acted  rather  strangely,  Bryant _ 
elected  to  remain  there  overnight,  but  lost  no  time  leaving  the  following 
morning.  He  later  learned  that  the  man  had  developed  a  mental  problem; 
fearing  for  his  own  safety,  the  partner  rushed  to  Eagle  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  Deputy  U.S.  Marshall.  They  returned  to  the  roadhouse  together 
and  had  the  deranged  man  sent  Outside  to  an  asylum  [12]. 

Washington  Creek:  Bert  Bryant  also  visited  this  roadhouse  in  1904  and 
made  the  following  observation. 

Mr.  Koontz  and  his  wife  kept  the  roadhouse  and  it  could  be  seen  a 
mile  or  more  before  we  came  to  it,  as  it  and  all  the  other  buildings 
sat  on  a  high  bank  [13]. 
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Hudson  Stuck  briefly  summarized  the  history  of  activity  on  Washington 
Creek  in  1917,  and  made  interesting  comments  about  the  roadhouse. 

Washington  Creek,  on  the  opposite  (left)  bank  seme  twenty  miles 
below  [Nation],  is  chiefly  notable  as  the  scene  of  useless  ex- 
penditure in  coal -mining  by  eastern  capitalists  about  1900.  A 
track  was  laid  across  the  flats  back  to  the  coal-measures,  and  the 
visitor  who  scans  the  bank  narrowly  as  the  steamboat  swinqs  around 
the  bend  will  see  what  the  elements  have  left  of  a  locomotive,  or 
tractor  engine  standing  near  the  bank.  There  was  a  roadhouse  there 
in  my  time,  kept  by  a  lady  who  is  said  to  have  had  the  interesting 
habit  of  taking  shots  with  a  rifle  at  people  who  went  along  the 
river  trail  in  winter  and  would  not  stop  at  her  road-house,  but  I 
cannot  soeak  of  this  from  personal  experience,  though  I  well  remember 
the  intimidating  and  cajoling  placards  she  posted  on  the  trail,  a 
rival  roadhouse  nine  miles  below  the  exciting  cause.  The  gradual 
decay  of  winter  travel  on  the  Yukon  has  nut  an  end  to  such  amenities 
of  competition,  and  Washington  Creek  is  quite  deserted  [14]. 

Charley  Creek-(Kandik  River):  Judge  Wickersham  reported  in  1901  that 
Ben  Downing,  the  mail  carrier  in  Eagle,  maintained  a  cabin  at  Charley 
Creek  as  a  stopover  point  on  his  runs  to  Circle  City  [15].  In  later 
years,  the  Biederman  family  operated  a  fish  camp  near  the  mouth  of 
Charley  Creek,  where  travelers  occasionally  stonped  overnight. 

Charley  River:  Wickersham  also  mentioned  the  "Charley  River  Indian 
Roadhouse"  as  his  next  stopover  point  after  Nation  City,  but  gave  no 
further  details  [16]. 


These  are  the  major  settlements  along  the  Yukon  River  which  lie  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area,  in  addition  to  Nation 
City,  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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X 
FORTYMILE  HIGHLIGHTS 

A  Fortymiler  "Revolutionizes"  Hand  Mining 

The  first  miners  in  the  Fortymile  district  found  their  mining  efforts 
limited  to  the  short  summer  months,  during  which  they  labored  dilli- 
gently  to  work  as  much  ground  as  possible.  Unusually  shallow  bedrock  in 
the  streams  and  along  the  banks,  and  long  hours  of  sunshine  combined  to 
permit  extensive  work  on  the  claims  with  their  relatively  crude  tech- 
niques. Even  during  the  summer  months,  gravel  remained  frozen  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  gradually  thawed  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Consequently,  miners  had  perhaps  a  maximum  of  three  months  to  mine, 
before  the  onset  of  freezing  temperatures  in  early  autumn.  Thus  began  a 
season  of  "enforced  idleness"  which  ended  late  the  following  spring, 
during  which  time  the  miner  hoped  he  had  procured  enough  gold  to  provide 
his  grubstake  for  the  following  season. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  way  of  working  the  frozen  ground.  Individuals 
had  discussed  the  possibility  of  thawing  the  ground  with  fire,  but  no 
one  had  put  the  idea  to  work.  Then,  in  1387  at  Franklin  Gulch,  Fred 
Hutchinson  ws.s  working  on  a  paystreak  which  extended  beneath  the  stream 
bed,  when  freezing  temperatures  forced  him  to  stop  work.  But, 

That  winter,  however,  after  the  ice  had  formed,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  chop  the  surface  of  the  ice  over  the  spot  he  wanted  to 
work,  taking  care  not  to  break  through.  As  the  ice  froze 
downwards  he  kept  on  chopping,  until  he  reached  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  thus  having  built  a  sort  of  coffer-dam  of  ice,  which 
kept  water  out  of  the  hold.  Hutchinson  built  a  fire  on  the 
ground,  and  took  out  a  little  nay  dirt.  His  neighbors  observed 
-  his  freakish  undertaking  and  laughed  at  him.  But  the  following 
year  two  of  them  made  fires  on  the  ground,  and  the  diggings 
being  shallow,  took  out  considerable  dirt.  These  first  efforts 
were  necessarily  crude,  but  they  demonstrated  that  ground 
mignt  be  worked  which  the  sun's  rays  could  not  reach.  In  any 
event,  it  was  a  great  leap  forward,  as  twelve  months'  work  was 
now  possible  instead  of  only  two  as  before.  Some,  however, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  this,  and  they  said,  "It's  as  bad  now 
inside  as  outside— work  winter  and  summer."  After  having 
reached  bedrock,  the  next  step  was  to  tunnel  or  drift  along 
it.  This  was  first  done  by  O.C.  Miller  on  Forty-Mile,  but 
Miller  only  drifted  to  prospect  a  claim  which  he  intended  to 
work  the  following  summer.  From  that  time  on,  winter  work 
became  more  general,  and  the  deeper  diggings  were  reserved  for 
that  season. ..[!]. 
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Fires  in  the  Fortymile 

Fires  are  ongoing  summer  phenomena  in  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  and 
similar  environments  in  the  Alaskan  interior.  Extensive  timber  stands, 
thick  undergrowth,  and  a  forest  floor  blanketed  with  tundra  combine  with 
low  precipitation,  long  hours  of  sunshine  and  high  air  temperatures  to 
increase  the  potential  for  fires.  Although  fires  can  cause  extensive 
damage  to  the  flora  and  fauna,  they  do  play  an  important  role  in  the 
ecological  cycle;  their  greatest  danger  is  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
human  population  and  their  settlements. 

BLM  fire  management  officials  are  attempting  to  reconstruct  a  history  of 
fires  in  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area.  They  believe  that  such  an  en- 
deavor will  allow  them  to  identify  oatterns  in  the  distribution  and 
extent  of  fires  in  this  region.  Furthermore,  this  information  may 
enhance  their  predictive  capabilities  with  regard  to  pinDointing  areas 
more  highly  susceptible  to  fires  than  others.  The  major  drawback  to 
this  undertaking  is  the  absence  of  detailed  records  nrior  to  the  mid- 
1950'  s.  A  University  of  Alaska  student  provided  brief  information  in  his 
master's  thesis  written  in  1956. 

Lutz  has  estimated  that  from  1898  to  1940  an  average  of  1  million 
acres  per  year  burned  in  interior  Alaska... 

Fire  records  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  BLM  show  that  3,450 
square  miles  of  that  district  which  includes  the  major  oortion  of 
the  Steese-Fortymile  caribou  range  had  burned  during  the  years  1920 
to  1945.  Since  1945,  within  the  caribou  range  alone,  about  4,000 
square  miles  have  burned— 3,000  encompassing  plant  communities 
normally  containing  fair  lichen  growths.  The  records  are  reas- 
onably comDlete  only  since  1950,  however,  because  oreviously  many 
fires  were  not  recorded  or  even  reported.  The  neriod  from  1950 
through  1955  reveals  that  man  caused  83  r>Qr   cent  of  the  fires 
reported  [2].  • 

With  this  in  mind,  I  queried  long-time  Fortymile  residents  as  to  their 
recollections  of  fires  in  the  early  days.  I  hooed  to  learn  as  many 
details  as  possible  of  early  day  fires.  Unfortunately,  none  of  my 
contacts  recalled  any  significant  fires  dating  back  to  the  1920's  and  up 
to  the  1960's,  and  retained  only  minor  knowledge  of  those  they  did 
remember.  Generally  speaking,  they  believed  "big"  fires  to  be  a  rela- 
tively recent  phenomenon,  and  vividly  recalled  those  occurring  during 
the  past  decade. 

One  man  believed  the  land  to  have  "natural  barriers",  which  orevented 
extensive  areas  from  burning  before  humans  began  impacting  the  environ- 
ment (either  by  starting  or  suDpressing  fires).  He  speculated  that  the 
practice  of  controlling  fires  disturbs  the  naturally-occurring  process 
and  may  account  for  the  extensive  acreages  characteristic  of  many  fires 
today.  Finally,  he  questioned  the  oractice  of  spending  millions  of 
dollars  for  dealing  with  those  fires  which  have  minimal,  if  any  impact 
on  human  life  and/or  property. 
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Reconstruction  of  the  history  of  fires  in  the  Fortymile  prior  to  the 
1950's  will  be  a  difficult  task.  Perhaps  readers  of  this  report  will 
recall  details  which  will  contribute  to  this  effort,  and  hopefully, 
continued  conversations  with  Fortymile  Dioneers  will  shed  further  liqht  on 
this  important  aspect  of  local  history  and  land  management  [3]. 

Four  Original  Fortymilers 

While  living  in  Haines,  Alaska,  in  the  late  1920' s  and  early  1930' s, 
Steve  Casto  met  four  men  who  were  earlyday  orospectors  in  the  Fortymile 
District.  Although  the  intervening  45+  years  have  clouded  his  recollections 
of  these  men,  Steve  did  briefly  describe  them  and  their  activities  to 
me.  In  the  interests  of  preserving  as  many  details  of  Fortymile  history 
as  possible,  I  record  this  information  below,  with  the  hooe  that  he  or 
other  residents  will  recall  additional  information  about  these  men  at  a 
later  time. 

These  men— Jim  Cannon,  Andy  Mitchell,  Frank  Saucier  (sp?),  and  Al 
Smith— arrived  indeDendently  to  the  Fortymile,  and  claimed  to  be  among 
the  first  miners  along  the  Fortymile  River;  they  oointed  out,  however, 
that  hundreds  followed  in  their  footsteps.  When  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Klondike,  they  joined  forces  and  ventured  to  Lousetown  (Dawson), 
where  two  staked  claims  on  Hunker  Creek  and  two  orosDected  on  Bonanza 
Creek.  Later,  they  followed  the  Rushes  to  Circle  City,  Nome,  McCarthy, 
and  Chisana.  They  recalled  the  Canada-Alaska  boundary  controversy  in 
the  late  1800's  and  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  to 
handle  this  disoute. 

Cannon  may  have  accompanied  a  Jim  Carlin  to  Alaska  from  their  homes  in 
Ireland.  Prior  to  entering  the  Fortymile,  he  worked  as  a  oowder  man _ on 
a  hardrock  mining  operation  near  Juneau  headed  by  two  Germans.  He  died 
while  living  in  the' Haines  area,  sometime  in  the  late  1930' s. 

Mitchell  was  born  in  the  Canary  Islands.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went 
to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  reportedly  jumped  ship  in  San  Francisco,  and 
followed  the  coast  to  Alaska.  He  resided  in  Haines  for  several  years 
before  moving  to  the  Pioneer's  Home  in  Sitka.  Aqed  in  his  early  80' s, 
he  passed  away  there  in  the  late  1930's. 

Little  is  known  about  Saucier,  exceot  that  he  died  in  southeastern 
Alaska  while  purchasing  tickets  for  the  ice  pool.  Like  Mitchell,  he, 
too,  lived  to  be  more  than  eighty  years  old. 

Smith  came  to  North  America  in  a  sailing  vessel  and  jumped  shin  at 
Barter  Island  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska.  He  died  in  1932  or  1933 
while  living  at  the  Chilkoot  Barracks. 

Steve  sneaks  highly  of  these  Fortymile  pioneers,  noting  that  they 
exemplified  the  true  oioneer  spirit-- they  were  fine  oeoole  who  were 
willing  to  help  others  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  even  in  their 
later  years. 
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A  Fortymiler  Finds  Success  in  Dawson 

An  enterprising  showman  by  the  name  of  Jack  Smith  found  himself  and  a 
troupe  of  showgirls  stranded  at  the  community  of  Forty  Mile  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Klondike  Stamnede  in  1896.  Running  short  of  money  and 
in  desperate  need  of  employment  for  his  group,  Smith  ooled  his  boat  up 
the  Yukon  and  staked  a  claim  on  Bonanza  Creek,  one  of  the  richest  creeks 
in  the  Klondike. 

He  met  the  infamous  William  "Swiftwater  Bill"  Gates  while  working  his 
claim,  and  the  two  men  develoDed  a  friendship  that  later  developed  into 
a  business  relationship.  For  the  time  being,  however,  Smith  yearned  to 
return  to  the  "night  life",  and  sold  his  claim  for  a  cool  $155,000  and 
opened  the  Bonanza  Saloon,  about  one  mile  downriver  from  Dawson  City.  As 
Dawson  boomed,  so  did  his  business,  nrompting  Smith  to  ODen  a  variety 
theatre  (dance  hall,  saloon,  and  gambling  casino)  in  downtown  Oawson, 
which  he  dubbed  the  Monte  Carlo. 

Smith  and  Swiftwater  Bill  entered  into  a  partnership  in  the  summer  of 
18S7,  and  built  a  new  casino  which  retained  the  name  "Monte  Carlo". 
Unfortunately,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  a  liquor  supply  and  the  trouoe 
of  dancing  girls  had  since  disbanded.  In  desperate  need  of  both,  as 
well  as  furnishings  for  their  new  establishment,  the  adventurous  Swift- 
water Bill  volunteered  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  obtain  dance-hall 
beauties,  liquor,  and  elaborate  fixtures  for  the  Monte  Carlo.  True  to 
form,  Swiftwater  Bill  lived  in  high  style  in  San  Francisco  and  quickly 
spent  the  money  Smith  had  entrusted  to  him. 

Recognizing  his  quandry,  the  resourceful  Swiftwater  Bill  persuaded  a  Dr. 
Wolf  to  loan  him  $20,000  at  100%  interest  for  90  days.  They  made  the 
necessary  purchases  and  began  the  trip  northward  to  Dawson,  with  Swift- 
water continuing  to  live  like  a  king.  The  business-minded  Dr.  Wolf 
observed  this  wild  spending,  grew  uneasy,  and  decided  to  precede  Swift- 
water to  Dawson;  a  quick  investigation  of  his  background  confirmed  the 
Doctor's  worst  fears--he  had  been  duped. 

Not  one  to  be  taken  for  a  fool,  Dr.  Wolf  met  Swiftwater  upon  his  ar- 
rival, and  demanded  repayment  of  his  loan,  without  interest,  within 
three  hours.  The  stunned  Swiftwater  calmly  said  he  would  have  it,  and 
repaid  the  loan  on  time,  then  left  for  London  on  a  new  business  venture. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Jack  Smith  obtained  Swiftwater' s  interest  in  the 
casino  and  became  sole  owner  of  "one  of  the  world's  most  famous  emooriums 
of  pleasure—the  Monte  Carlo  of  Dawson  City"   [4]. 
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XI 

PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  several  persons  this  summer  who  had 
not  previously  been  contacted  for  purposes  of  discussing  Fortymile 
history.  I  have  briefly  highlighted  their  lives  to  illustrate  the 
diverse  backgrounds  characteristic  of  Alaskan  pioneers. 

David  T.  Denny 

A  member  of  a  prominent  pioneer  family,  David  T.  "Tom"  Denny  was  born 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  in  1898.  His  grandparents  are  remembered  both 
as  the  first  white  settlers  in  that  city  and  as  the  first  couole  to  be 
married  there.  Tom  attended  Dublic  school  in  Seattle  and  worked  in  the 
shipyards  during  World  War  I.  He  contracted  a  severe  case  of  influenza 
during  the  epidemic  that  struck  most  of  the  United  States  and  was  exempted 
from  active  military  duty. 

Tom's  older  brother,  W.C.  "Claud",  arrived  in  Alaska  in  1921  and  operated 
a  trading  post  at  Tanana  Crossing  (Tanacross).  In  1923,  Tom  followed 
Claud's  footsteps  and  boarded  the  Northwestern  steamer  for  the  trip  to 
Alaska.  After  arriving  in  Cordova,  he  came  over  the  White  Pass  to 
Chitina,  then  walked  to  Gulkana,  where  Claud  had  dispatched  several 
Natives  and  a  dog  team  to  meet  and  accompany  him  to  Tanana  Crossing. 
This  was  Tom's  first  experience  with  a  dog  team,  but  they  soon  became 
his  constant  traveling  companions  during  the  winter  months. 

Tom  worked  in  the  trading  business  about  eight  years,  freightinn  supDlies 
from  Chicken  to  the  trading  post  at  Tanana  Crossing,  and  making 
occasional  deliveries  to  prospectors  on  the  gold-bearing  creeks  in  the 
Fortymile  interior.  His  only  gold  prosoecting  venture  occurred  on  My 
Creek  one  year  when  he  delivered  supplies  to  Jim  Hudson,  a  long-time 
Fortymile  miner.  When  Claud  held  the  mail  delivery  contract,  Tom  also 
carried  the  mail  from  Chicken  to  the  Dost  office  at  St.  Timothy's 
Mission  at  Tanana  Crossing  during  the  winter  months.  During  the  1 930 ' s , 
Tom  freighted  supplies  for  John  Ha.jdukovich  and  other  traders  who  ooerated 
trading  posts  along  the  Tanana  River  between  Tetlin  and  Big  Delta. 

After  leaving  the  freighting  and  trading  business,  Tom  held  a  variety 
of  jobs.  In  1937  he  assisted  in  construction  of  a  handmade  airstrip  at 
Tanacross  when  Pan  American  established  a  radio  station  there.  He 
served  as  caretaker,  maintaining  the  strio  during  the  winter  months  by 
packing  the  snow  with  a  gasoline-powered  caterpillar  pulling  a  toboggan 
loaded  with  drums  of  oil.  Then  in  1942,  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
prompted  construction  of  a  Dermanent  airfield,  at  which  Tom  continued 
his  maintenance  duties  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Woodcutting,  road 
construction  and  fur  trapping  comprised  his  other  activities  until  19^8. 
He  then  secured  a  position  with  the  Army  at  Fort  Greely  and  remained 
there  until  his  job  was  phased  out  in  1965.  He  then  retired  in  order 
to  devote  more  time  to  his  family  and  his  traplines  during  the  winter 
months. 
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Tom  met  a  Native  woman  from  Tanacross  while  working  as  a  trader  there. 
He  and  Annie  married  in  1927  and  continue  to  reside  in  a  cabin  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tanana  River.  They  have  ten  children,  several  grandchildren, 
and  one  great  grandson,  who  Tom  fondly  refers  to  as  "John  the  Great." 
Tom  and  his  wife  are  delightful  hosts  and  a  very  hosoi table  couole.  They 
have  not  let  their  advancing  years  slow  them  down. 

Elmer  Nelson 

Born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  November  11,  1901,  Elmer  was  eight  years 
of  age  when  his  family  moved  to  Billings,  Montana.  He  remained  there 
until  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen,  then  headed  for  the  west  coast. 
After  working  in  the  sawmills  in  Tacoma  for  a  couole  of  years  he  returned 
to  Montana  to  engage  in  fur  trapping  during  the  winter  months,  then 
returned  to  the  coast  until  1927. 

Then,  like  a  lot  of  young  fellas,  I  wanted  ta  go  someplace. 
First  I  was  goin'  to  Peru...  Well,  I  changed  my  mind  about  that 
and  wanted  ta  go  to  Alaska,  because  I  like  to  trao  and  get  out 
in  the  country.  Two  or  three  other  fellas  backed  out,  so  I  went 
alone. 

Elmer  boarded  a  ship  bound  for  Alaska  in  1927.  He  met  Slim  Moore,  who 
was  headed  for  the  Kennicott  copper  mines  seeking  employment.  They 
landed  in  Cordova  and  worked  in  the  mines  for  two  months,  then  walked 
to  Fairbanks  on  the  Valdez  trail  from  Chitina  the  following  sorinn. 
They  spent  more  than  two  weeks  helping  Dan  Whiteford  construct  a  road- 
house  at  Paxson.  As  Elmer  recalls,  "He  was  glad  to  get  the  heln  and 
we  were  glad  to  get  the  food."  That  summer,  Elmer  worked  for  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission  (ARC)  on  the  Steese  Highway,  "for  $6  a  day  and 
$2  went  for  board."  He  and  Slim  trapped  in  the  Isabel  Pass  region  that 
winter. 

From  1928  to  1934,  Elmer  worked  for  the  ARC  in  Chitina,  and  at  McKinley 
Park  from  1935  to  1939.  During  the  winter  months  he  continued  fur 
trapping  in  nearby  areas.  He  met  his  wife,  Margaret,  at  the  NC  Store 
in  Fairbanks  where  she  worked,  and  they  were  married  in  1939.  They 
honeymooned  on  their  trapline  in  the  Tangle  Lakes  region  south  of  Delta 
Junction  for  about  five  months. 

Elmer  continued  working  for  the  ARC  and  Margaret  for  the  NC  Company  for 
a  number  of  years  and  in  1950,  they  moved  to  Delta  Junction.  He  and 
Doc  Crite  ran  traplines  during  the  winter  months,  including  ones  in 
the  Fortymile  during  the  late  1940' s.  As  a  rule,  they  flew  into  their 
traplines  in  the  fall  with  a  load  of  supplies  and  arranged  for  the  pilot 
to  return  in  December  to  carry  both  them  and  their  season's  catch  back 
to  their  home  base. 
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Following  Alaska's  entry  into  the  Union,  Elmer  began  working  at  rort 
Greely,  and  remained  there  until  retiring  from  the  work  force.  He  and 
Margaret  ourchased  land  in  Eagle  in  1973  and  built  a  fine  home  there, 
where  they  have  lived  for  the  past  few  years.  Elmer  suffered  a  nasty 
fall  last  summer  and  has  been  slowed  down  somewhat  ever  since.  Yet  he 
and  Margaret  are  constantly  on  the  go  and  spend  the  summer  months 
entertaining  friends  and  neighbors.  This  winter  they  decided  to  move 
into  the  Pioneer's  Home  in  Fairbanks,  but  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  they'll  be  in  Eagle  shortly  after  breakup  next  spring. 

Agnes  Johansen  Purdy 

Agnes  Johansen  was  born  in  the  small  community  of  Franklin  at  the  home 
of  John  and  Ellen  Roberts  on  July  3,  1923.  Her  parents  were  enroute  to 
the  hospital  in  Dawson  from  their  home  on  Ingle  Creek  when  Mrs.  Johansen 
became  ill  and  could  travel  no  farther.  Since  they  were  making  the  trip 
by  horseback-the  only  transportation  readily  available-the  rough  trail 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  decision  to  remain  in  Franklin.  The  able 
Mrs.  Roberts  assisted  with  the  delivery  and  later  commented  that  she 
gave  Agnes  her  first  SDanking. 

Agnes'  parents  are  two  of  the  real  pioneers  of  the  Fortymile.  Her  _ 
father,  Engbret  ("Eddie"),  arrived  in  the  area  from  his  native  home  in 
Norway  in  the  winter  of  1912.  Her  mother,  Mary,  is  a  Native  from  the 
now  abandoned  community  of  Kechumstuk.  They  were  married  in  1922  and 
currently  reside  in  Fairbanks  with  another  daughter,  Elsie. 

The  family  resided  on  Ingle  Creek  for  many  years  and  Agnes  attended 
school  in  Franklin  during  its  short  term  of  operation.  During  World  rJar 
II  she  worked  in  Fairbanks,  and  returned  to  the  Fortymile  in  1946  to 
marry  a  childhood  friend,  Art  Purdy,  following  his  discharge  from  the 
U  S  Army   Reverend  Arthur  Fuller-ton  conducted  the  ceremony  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle.  The  newlyweds  established  residence  in  a 
small  cabin  on  Myers  Fork,  a  tributary  of  Chicken  Creek  where  Art  and 
his  brother,  Fred,  had  purchased  mining  claims.  In  1948  they  moved  into 
a  new  home  near  Chicken. 

The  resoonsibilities  of  raising  seven  children  provided  Agnes  with  a 
busy  schedule  during  the  family's  stay  in  Chicken.  Beginning  in  the 
early  1950' s,  the  Purdys  spend  the  winter  months  in  Fairbanks  so  tnat 
their  children  could  attend  school.  In  1961,  Art  suffered  serious 
injuries  in  an  accident  near  Chicken  and  the  family  established  more 
permanent  residence  in  Fairbanks.  However,  they  still  retain  their 
wining  claims  and  home  overlooking  Chicken  Creek,  and  spend  several 
wteks  there  each  year.  Agnes  particularly  enjoys  returning  to  her  home 
country  with  her  children,  grandchildren,  and  other  relatives  and 
frlends--to  pick  berries  and  to  relax  in  the  peaceful  surroundings.  When 
I  visited  them  in  Fairbanks,  Agnes  and  Art  were  nlanmng  a  trip  to 
Chicken  to  escape  the  fast-paced  life  in  "town"  for  a  while. 
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Steve  Casto 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  misspelled  his  name  in  my  list  of  potential 
informants  in  my  report  last  year,  Steve  invited  me  over  for  a  visit  one  . 
afternoon  at  his  home  in  Eagle.  He  is  not  a  pioneer  resident  of  the 
Fortymile  area,  but  has  spent  many  years  throughout  Canada  and  Alaska, 
and  has  made  Eagle  his  permanent  home. 

Steve  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1302,  where  he  remained  until  1920,  at 
which  time  he  enlisted  in  the  Army.  He  received  his  discharge  in  1926 
and  spent  a  year  traveling  around  the  lower  48.  He  recalled  a  life- 
threatening  experience  which  occurred  during  a  sandstorm  in  Death 
Valley,  when  he  and  a  friend  were  stranded  away  from  their  water  supply; 
fortunately,  he  reached  the  water  cache  in  time  to  save  their  lives. 

Late  in  1927  Steve  re-enlisted  in  the  Army  and  soent  a  tour  in  the 
Philippines.  His  Comoany  Commander  was  from  Alaska  and  Steve  "heard 
such  fancy  stories  about  Alaska  that  I  wanted  to  go  there  myself."  So, 
upon  his  overseas  discharge,  he  requested  assignment  in  Alaska,  and 
found  himself  headed  for  the  Chilkoot  Barracks  in  Haines. 

While  on  furlough  in  1932,  Steve  and  two  friends  embarked  upon  an 
adventurous  trip  across  western  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  Army  boat 
"Fornance"  carried  them  to  Skagway,  where  they  boarded  the  narrow  gauge 
train  to  White  Horse.  Then  they  oacked  their  gear  in  a  24-foot  canoe 
and  floated  down  the  Yukon  River  toward  their  final  destination  of  St. 
Michael.  Along  the  way  Steve  recalled  game  (namely  moose,  bear,  and 
grouse)  in  such  abundance  that  "after  a  while  we  got  tired  of  count™ 
all  we  saw."  The  travelers  spent  four  days  in  Eagle  on  that  trip  during 
the  month  of  June.  They  observed  a  bustling  little  community,  where 
people  were  busy  gardening,  setting  up  fish  camps  in  preparation  for  the 
annual  King  Salmon  runs,  and  cutting  wood  for  the  steamboats  arriving 
about  every  ten  days.  Prospectors  all  along  the  Yukon  and  its  tribu- 
taries were  freighting  in  supplies  for  the  busy  season  ahead.  Down  ^ver 
at  Nation,  miners  were  readying  their  supplies  for  transport  to  Fourtn 
of  July  Creek. 

The  following  year,  1933,  Steve  resigned  from  the  Army  as  a  Staff 
Sergeant,  and  began  prospecting  in  the  Chilkoot  Valley.  He  mined  and 
trapoed  for  several  years  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  Yukon  Territory, 
then'  served  as  an  inspector  with  the  Northwest  Service  Command  during 
World  War  II.  This  assignment  took  him  to  military  bases  throughout 
western  Canada  and  all  of  Alaska;  he  was  in  Dutch  Harbor  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  at  the  time  the  Japanese  unleashed  a  bombing  attack,  but  escaped 
injury. 
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Following  the  war  he  resumed  mining  in  southeastern  Alaska  .until  1964. 
Steve  "liked  the  looks  of  Eaqle"  when  he  first  visited  there  in  1932, 
and  had  visited  there  oeriodically  since  that  time.  A  local  family  also 
visited  him  occasionally  on  their  way  outside  and  a  strong  FriendshiD  _ 
developed   When  this  family  decided  to  move  away,  Steve  purchased  their 
home  and  settled  in  Eagle  in  1970.  He  has  no  regrets  about  having 
chosen  Alaska  as  his  home:  "I  made  a  good  livin'  here  and  it  was  the 
kind  of  life  I  liked.  I  like  to  be  out  where  there  are  mountains  and 
streams.  I  don't  like  big  cities." 

Harvey  0.  Gearhart 

A  friend  and  I  spotted  Harvey  panning  for  gold  in  a  creek  outside  of 
Eagle  one  warm  Julv  afternoon.  He  had  recently  established  residence  in 
a  small  cabin  on  a   mining  claim  which  had  played  host  to  vandals  and 
other  unwelcome  guests  earlier  this  summer;  in  exchange  for  a  pi  ace  to 
live,  Harvey  agreed  to  oversee  the  property.  As  we  walked  toward  the 
cabin  he  held  up  a  string  of  small  grayling  he  had  caught  in  a  shallow 
stream  with  a  simply-fashioned  fishing  pole. 

Although  Harvey  has  not  resided  in  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area  as  long 
as  some  other  Dioneer  residents,  he  was  most  willing  to  talk  about  nis 
life  and  exDeriences  in  this  area.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  on  August 
20,  1893,  one  of  a  family  of  eleven.  While  still  a  teenager,  Harvey 
left  Virginia  to  explore  the  country,  his  last  visit  to  ms  homeland  was 
in  1924.' 

On  the  road  he  found  employment  in  an  automobile  factory  in  Detroit,  and 
later  spent  ten  years  working  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  opportunity  to 
prospect  for  gold  lured  Harvey  to  British  Columbia  for  three  years,  then 
to  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory  for  more  of  the  same.  In  the  spring  of  1947 
he  accented  enrol oyment  with  the  Yukon  Placer  Mining  Company  on  Jack  Wade 
Creek  in  the  Fortymile  District.  This  company,  headed  by  Leonard 
Stampe,  Glen  Franklin  and  their  partners,  had  engaged  in  a  sluicing 
operation  on  this  rich  ground.  Later  on,  Harvey  worked  with  a  dredging 
company  on  Canyon  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Fortymile  River  located  near 
the  Canadian  border. 

In  1950  Harvey  moved  to  Moose  Creek,  where  he  purchased  property  owned 
by  Justis  El  don.  A  roadhouse  and  U.S.  Customs  office  had  been  estab- 
lished here  in  the  early  1900's,  but  had  been  abandoned  some  years 
earlier.  For  twelve  years  Harvey  prospected  in  this  area  during  the 
summer  months  and  set  out  traplines  in  the  winter.  He  believed  himsel , 
to  be  the  only  trapper  in  that  general  area  and  one  o.  the  .ew  year 
around  residents. 

In  the  early  1960's  Harvey  went  outside  and  "prowled  around  different 
places"  for  several  years.  One  venture  was  a  prospecting  trip  in 
Arizona.  He  returned  to  the  Fortymile  in  1970  and  worked  in  the  Squaw 
Gulch  region  near  Canyon  Creek  until  moving  to  Tok  1n  1974.  Although  ne 
has  slowed  down  somewhat  following  recent  surgery,  Harvey  is  happy  to  be 
back  in  the  Fortymile  and  plans  to  remain  here.  As  he  mentioned  during 
our  first  visit,  "I  like  ta  be  where  I  can  mine  and  trap  a  little, ^and 
where  I  can  get  some  game  and  fish.  That's  why  I  moved  over  here. 
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Mary  Hansen 

Born  in  Italy  in  1905,  Mary  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  a  young 

girl  in  1909.  Her  family  settled  in  the  state  of  Washington,  living 
in  Bellingham,  Tacoma  and  Seattle  over  the  years.  Mary's  interest  in 
Alaska  stemmed  from  her  parents'  business. 

My  folks  had  a  boarding  house  in  Seattle  and  most  our  boarders 
had  been  to  Alaska  at  some  time  or  other—either  on  gold  strikes 
or  on  the  railroad.  So  all  I  heard  when  I  was  a  little  girl  — 
natural ly ,  Seattle  being  the  oort  of  entrance  or  departure— was 
Alaska.  So  it  was  natural  to  want  to  go  there.  And  then  my  step 
father— after  my  father  passed  away  and  my  mother  married  again— was 
a  Guggenheim  prospector,  and  he  was  always  tell  in'  Mother  that 
one  day  he'd  take  her   to  Alaska  and  show  her  he  knew  where  there 
was  gold.  And  of  course  that  helped  to  make  me  want  to  come  to 
Alaska!  Then  I  met  a  man  who  talked  Alaska  and  we  came. 

They  landed  in  Seward  in  1928  and  traveled  to  Anchorage  where  both  found 
employment  that  summer  in  the  fish  canneries.  They  set  out  traolines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hope  that  fall,  and  Mary  drove  her  dog  team  uo  the 
railroad  tracks  to  Anchorage  the  followina  spring.  Between  1929  and 
1934  they  lived  in  Nenana  and  the  Kantishna  country— trapping,  working 
in  restaurants  and  prospecting. 

We  tried  a  little  of  the  "seoarating  the  rocks  from  the  gold"  and 
found  there  were  a  lot  more  rocks  than  there  was  gold!  It  was 
placer  mining.  With  about  $11  worth  of  canvas  and  nails,  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  you  were  in  the  mining  business. 

Mary  and  her  husband  moved  to  Fairbanks  in  1934  and  oarted  ways.  While 
there,  Mary  met  a  former  schoolmate  from  Seattle  and  remarried.  Both 
worked  in  restaurants  in  Fairbanks  for  several  years,  then  ooened  a 
roadhoiise  at  Big  Delta  on  the  Tanana  River  in  1939.  The  Hansen's  road- 
house  received  much  of  its  business  from  tourist  buses  traveling  between 
Fairbanks  and  Valdez.  Across  the  river,  Rika  Wall  en  ran  a  roadhouse 
owned  by  John  Hajdukovich  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

In  the  days  when  few  women  ventured  into  the  Alaskan  wilderness,  Mary 
gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  doq  musner  and  was  very  adeot  at  handling 
sled  dogs.  She  not  only  relied  on  dog  teams  for  carrying  supplies,  but 
she  raced  them  as  well.  She  claims  to  have  been  the  first  woman  to  run 
in  the  sled  races  in  Fairbanks  in  1937.  The  dogs  Mary  raised  gained  a 
reputation  as  being  among  the  finest  in  the  area,  most  of  them  black- 
masked  face  dogs. 

In  1941,  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Irene,  who  was  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  Big  Delta  vicinity.  The  Hansens  were  also  among  the 
first  permanent  residents  in  the  Big  Delta-Delta  Junction  reoion,  and 
Mary  recalls  much  about  construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  Delta  Junction. 
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In  1951  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  built  a  bridge  across  the  Tanana 
River,  putting  the.  Hansen's  roadhouse  "well  off  the  beaten  track". 
So  they  relocated,  at  their  own  exoense,  one  mile  ud  from  the  bridge 
and  remained  there  until  1959.  Bert  also  ran  a  hunting  and  fishing 
guide  service  in  the  vicinity  of  Clearwater  Creek  for  many  years. 

From  1959  to  1973  the  Hansens  operated  a  roadhouse  at  Black  Rapids, 
south  of  Delta  Junction  on  the  Richardson  Highway.  A  nearby  military 
installation  provided  a  regular  trade  for  this  enterprise,  which 
operated  primarily  during  the  summer  months.  Mary  worked  in  Fairbanks 
or  Delta  Junction  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Her  husband's  failing 
health  forced  them  to  sell  the  roadhouse  in  1973.  Mary  had  this  to 
say  about  her  many  years  in  the  roadhouse  business. 

In  the  30  some  years  we  operated  a  roadhouse  we  never   bought 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  pie  or  cake.  We  made  it  all...  A  lot  of 
people  go  in  for  profit  entirely,  but  for  us  a  lot  of  it  was 
enjoyment,  too. 

Bert  passed  away  in  1976,  following  a  long  illness.  Mary  now  resides 
in  a  lovely  home  on  the  banks  of  Clearwater  Creek  near  Delta  Junction, 
and  works  as  a  baker  at  the  school  in  Delta.  She  has  led  an  industrious 
life  and  shows  no  signs  of  slowing  down  now. 
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"A   GALLERY   OF 
FORTYMILE   PIONEERS" 


Steve  Casto 


Harvey  Gearhart 


*I  regret  that  photographs  of  Mary  Hansen  and  Agnes  Purdy  were  not 
available  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 
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David  T.    Denny 


Elmer  Nelson 
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Vincent  James 
Eagle,  Alaska 


Fred  Terwilliger 
Tok,  Alaska 


Al  Stout 
Tok,  Alaska 
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Margaret  Nelson 
Eagle,  Alaska 


Bob  &  Molly  McCombe 
Chicken,  Alaska 


Engbret  &  Mary  Johansen 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

(Former  Chicken  residents) 


Knut  Peterson 
Tok,  Alaska 
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Alice  Roberts  Bayless 
Chicken,  Alaska 


Art  Purd.y 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 


Bill  Mel  drum 
Chicken,  Alaska 
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Borghild  "Ole"  Hansen 
Eaqle,  Alaska 


Barney  Hansen 
Eaqle,  Alaska 


Bill  Lubbe 
Eagle,  Alaska 


(Unfortunately  the  ohotograoh 
of  Rill  Lubbe  was  not  reproduced 
because  it  was  of  ooor  quality. 


Wyman  Fritsch 
Eagle,  Alaska 
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XII 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Fortymile  Resource  Area's  involvement  in  historical  research  has 
generated  considerable  enthusiasm  among  residents  of  local  communities. 
Generally  SDeaking,  governmental  agencies  are  often  unduly  criticized 
by  their  constituents  when  they  are  within  striking  distance,  but  are 
not  applauded  for  positive  aspects  of  their  endeavors.  I  believe  the 
oral  history  projects  during  the  past  two  summers  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  assume  a  more  "community-oriented" 
role  in  the  local  area.  With  that  in  mind,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
Fortymile  Resource  Area's  decision  to  continue  their  historical  research, 
I  offer  these  recommendations  to  guide  their  planning. 

1.   Local  historical  societies  are  in  varying  stages  of  endeavors 
similar  to  those  being  conducted  by  the  BLM.  The  Eagle 
Historical  Society  is  perhaps  the  most  active  of  these  at 
this  ooint,  has  comoleted  much  important  work,  and  has  tentative 
plans  for  other  noteworthy  orojects.  Future  BLM  research _ 
focusing  on  Eagle  or  its  citizens  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  Historical ^Society.  Some  members  expressed  concern  this  _ 
summer  that  our  work  might  be  overlapoing  or  sunerceding  their 
own  projects.  I  believe  it  complements  their  activities, 
generates  wider  interest  among  local  residents  in  the  history 
of  Eagle,  and  guarantees  that  more  historical  material  will 
be  recorded  before  important  resources  are  gone  (i.e.,  local 
pioneer  residents). 

The  Delta  Junction  Historical  Society,  through  the  coooeration 
of  their  President,  Elizabeth  Lena,  arranged  an  interview 
for  me  with  one  of  their  pioneer  residents  this  summer. _  They 
are  most  eager  to  coordinate  their  historical  efforts  with 
the  BLM.  Delta  Junction  has  frequently  been  overlooked  in 
historical  projects  thus  far,  but  I  hope  that  future  efforts 
can  shift  to  some  extent  to  this  and  other  communities  alona 
the  Tanana  River. 

The  UpDer  Tanana  and  Fortymile  Historical  Society  is  forming 
in  Tok',  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Although  they  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  beqin  actual  historical  orojects,  they, 
too,  are  delighted  to  see  the  BLM  taking  an  interest  in  their 
organization  and  lock  forward  to  their  continued  oarticioation 
in  local  historical  endeavors.  Tok,  along  with  Delta  Junction, 
are  relatively  recent  communities,  and  much  can  be  recorded 
about  their  beginnings  and  develooment  now,  while  those  who 
participated  in  their  growth  still  reside  in  the  area  and 
retain  a  vivid  picture  of  these  communities  in  the  late  1940's 
and  early  1950's. 
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2.  Efforts  to  arrange  meetings  with  Native  Village  Councils  once 
again  were  only  partially  successful.  This  resulted  from  the 
extraordinarily  critical  fire  season  in  Alaska.  Athanaskans 
from  local  Villages  are  active  in  BLM  fire  control  activities, 
and  spent  much  time  far  away  from  their  homes.  Members  of 
the  Village  Councils  were  among  those  Darticinating  in  fire 
suppression  activities,  thus  could  not  be  in  attendance  at 
summer  Council  meetings. 

I  did  establish  contacts  at  Northway  and  Mentasta  Lake,  and 
representatives  appeared  enthusiastic  to  my  interests  in 
visiting  with  their  elders.  Athaoaskan  inDut  into  local 
history  is  a  glaring  deficiency  at  this  time,  desDite  it 
being  the  foundation  of  the  heritane  of  this  area.  Consequently, 
future  efforts  should  strive  to  solicit  oartici nation  from 
local  Villages. 

3.  The  BLM  must  take  a  careful  look  at  those  historical  sites 
located  on  lands  under  its  management,  and  select  those  which 
are  worthy  of,  but  have  not  yet  been  nominated  for  addition 

to  the  National  Registry  of  Historic  Places.  When  these  sites 
have  been  identified,  efforts  to  learn  more  about  them  through 
interviews  with  local  residents  will  enrich  knowledge  about 
these  remnants  of  the  past  and  enhance  their  chances  for 
selection  to  the  National  Register. 

4.  Despite  efforts  to  contact  all  the  local  oioneer  residents, 
time  limitations  have  not  allowed  all  to  be  contacted.  As 
more  persons  learn  about  the  BLM' s  historical  research,  they 
indicate  their  strong  support  of  this  work  and  interest  in 
participating  in  it.  Furthermore,  as  more  people  are  contacted 
by  the  oral  historians,  the  list  of  former  nioneer  residents 
now  living  elsewhere  continues  to  expand.  These  important 
resources  cannot  be  overlooked,  but  to  deal  with  them  will 
require  a  slightly  different  strategy  than  that  employed  to 
contact  local  residents.  However,  I  recommend  that  steps 

in  this  direction  begin  at  the  earliest  oossible  date. 

5.  At  least  one  trip  should  be  made  to  Dawson  and  Whitehorse, 
Yukon  Territory,  for  the  purposes  of  contacting  DOtential 
Fortymile  pioneers,  and  for  exploring  historical  archives 
and  identifying  Canadian  materials  relevant  to  Fortymile 
history.  Since  the  actual  community  of  Fortymile  was  situated 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  International  boundary,  I  imagine 
that  considerable  information  about  activities  in  and  around 
that  community  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  historians. 
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I  envision -the  eventual  writing  of  a  Fortymile  history, 
'  focusing  on  what  is  essentially  the  Fortymile  Resource  Area. 
An  abundance  of  information  is  available  for  ootential  use  in 
such  a  oroject,  a  oroduct  of  BLM  historical  research  thus 
far-providing  such  a  project  is  not  desianed  as  a  oro.it- 
makinq  enterprise  on  the  open  market.  In  order  to  hasten  this 
process,  and  to  assist  other  components  of  BLM  programs  at  the 
Fortymile  Resource  Area  headquarters,  I  recommend  compilation 
of  an  annotated  bibliography  of  published  and  unpublisned 
materials  pertaining  to  the  Fortymile;  historical  entries  will 
assist  those  preparinq  an  extensive  history,  and  other  entries 
will  be  useful  to  those  involved  in  lands,  recreation,  and 
fire  management  programs. 

i        After  participating  in  the  Resource  Area's  oral  history 

research  for  the  oast  two  summer  seasons,  I  am  quite  concerned 
about  the  future  direction  of  the  work.  I  am  reluctant  to 
recommend  that  an  intern  unfamiliar  with  the  area  and  its, 
people  be  hired  to  oursue  historical  research.  As  increasing 
numbers  of  Outsiders  enter  the  area,  as  sight-seers,  job- 
seekers,  or  in  other  caoacities,  new  faces  will  encounter  more 
resistance  from  oersons'  growing  tired  of  continual  invasions 
on  their  privacy. 

The  development  of  raDport  with  people  anywhere  is  a  time- 
consuming  proposition;  yet  without  this  bond,  the  oral  historian 
cannot  learn  more  than  a  superficial  story  or  the  person  and 
places  being  researched.  I  found,  for  example,  that  I  was 
received  more  as  an  "old  friend  returned"  by  some  local 
residents  with  whom  I  visited  last  summer;  consequently,  we 
discussed  subjects  that  I  could  not  have  apDroached  without 
having  gained  their  trust  and  confidence. 

In  the  interest  of  not  "turning  off"  local  people  who  have  so 
generously  and  patiently  shared  both  their  time  and  reminisces 
with  BLM  and  local  historical  societies,  I  recommend  that  BLM 
make  every  effort  to  obtain  the  services  of  one  person  who  has 
experience  in  historical  research,  preferably  in  the  Fortymile 
Resource  Area. 

3   Nearlv  all  local  residents,  younq  and  old  alike,  ™inta.™ 
'  *   quite" busy  schedules  during  the  short  summer  months.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  encountered  some  problems  in  scheduling 
interviews  with  some  oersons  who  are  storehouses  of  Infor- 
matron  and  who  have  expressed  a  wiljmgness  to  oartic  pate  in 
the  historical  work  being  done.  If  at  all  poss  bl»,  I  recom- 
mend that  an  oral  history  Project  begin  no  earlier  than  m Id- 
summer  and  extend  into  the  autumn  months,  when  fewer  people 
are  likely  to  be  preoccupied  with  other  activities.  It  is 
moortant'that  some  informants  be  contacted  durinc j  the  summer 
months,  since  they  leave  the  local  area  In  September,  and  are 
not  easily  contacted  at  their  winter  residences. 
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XIII 
APPENDICES 


Appendix  A 

Residents  of  Eagle  and  their  self-proclaimed  occupations,  as  listed  in 
the  Alaska-Yukon  Gazetter  and  Business  Directory  for  1915-16. 


Abrahms,  John  L. 
Aldis,  Harry 
Anderson,  Lawrence 
Barber,  Herbert 
Beggs,  Robert* 
Berg,  Gus 
Broad,  Helen 
Burgess,  Rev.  George  B, 
Coffin,  R. 
Collins,  M. 
Cox,  Ed 

Crowell ,  William 
Curtis,  Cal 
Daniel  son,  Magnus 
Dubois,  James* 
Emerson,  Oscar 
Fisher,  Charles 
Fox,  Albert 
Fox,  Walter  C. 
Friday,  Henry 
Fritsch,  August 
Froelich,  Arthur 
Gay,  Lena 
Graves,  Lulu 
Hagen,  Lee 
Hannah,  Robert  T. 
Henry,  Simon 
Hilliard,  J.J. 
Hilliard,  P.J. 
Hudson,  James 
Hudson,  N.R. 
Johnson,  Axel* 
Johnson,  John 
Keese,  Tom 
Kilderhouse,  Charles 
King,  Thomas 
Kohmer,  Herman 
Laughlin,  E. 
Lundin,  Peter 
Lysel 1 ,  George** 
McLainn,  John  J. 
McQuaid,  Daniel 


Deputy  Collector  and  Insoector,  U.S.  Customs 

Miner 

Miner 

Lab(?) 

Restaurant 

Miner 

Baker 

Episcopal  Church 

Miner 

Cook 

Saloon 

Miner 

Mi  ner 

Miner 

Hotel  and  saloon 

Miner 

Farmer 

Electrician 

Physician 

Bartender 

Miner 

Miner, 

Tutor 

Public 

Miner 

Barber 
???? 


Crooked  Creek 
schoolteacher 


Collector  in  charge,  U.S. 

Miner 

Miner 

Miner 

Miner 

Miner 

Miner 

Lab(?) 

Roadhouse,  Charley  Creek 

Miner,  Crooked  Creek 

Roadhouse 

Poultry  breeder 

Mail  carrier 

Miner 

Miner 


Customs 
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Madison,  David 
Marion,  Jules 
Matlock,  George** 
Meinzer,  Abraham 
Miller,  Frank* 
Murray,  Robert* 
Myers,  U.G. 
Nelson,  Charles 
Olson,  John* 
Omo,  F.E. 
0U,  Charles* 
Ott,  John 

Phillips,  William  E 
Pierson,  John* 
Powers,  John 
Powles,  John  B. 
Randall ,  George* 
Robertson,  E.A.** 
Robinson,  Mrs.  S.E. 
Rolf,  Frank 
Ross,  Harry** 
Russell ,  William 
Sandberg,  Frank 
Scheele,  John  W. 
Steel ,  Robert  E.** 
Thompson,  Clyde 

Thompson,  Cora  G. 
Thrall ,  William 

Turnbul 1 ,  Alex 
Vanhook,  Harvey 
Williams,  John 
Woodruff,  George  W. 
Yost,  C.F.* 
Ziller,  William 


service 


Flume  Creek 


Miner 

Division  mail  agent,  N.C.  Comoany 

Miner,  Crooked  Creek 

Miner 

Woodcutter 

Woodcutter 

Justice  and  U.S.  Commissioner 

Roadhouse 

Miner 

Painter  and  paperhanger 

General  Store 

Miner 

Chief  clerk  railway  mail 

Fuel 

Mail  carrier,  fuel 

Deputy  U.S.  Marshall 

Teamster 

Jeweler  and  miner, 

Laundry 

Miner 

Miner,  Alder  Creek 

Miner,  Curtis  Bar 

Miner 

General  store 

Game  warden 

Trading  post, 

and  notary  public 
Music  teacher 
Agent,  N.C.  Company  and  Northern  Navigation 

Company 
Miner,  Barney- Creek 
Freighter 

Miner,  Barney  Creek 
Inspector,  U.S.  Customs 
Miner 
Miner 


(with  Ott) 

postmaster,  poultry  breeder, 


*  Persons  who  are  discussed  in  this  report. 

**  Persons  who  were  discussed  in  a  companion  reoort  written  last  summer 
(They  Didn't  Come  in  Four-Wheel  Drives). 
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Appendix  B 


I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  the  following  persons  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report.  Some  are  key  informants,  others  assisted 
in  ways  less  visible  in  the  final  product,  and  all  were  constant  sources 


of  encouragement  because  of  their  interest  in  Fortymile  history, 
extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you  all. 


I 


John  Borg 
Paul  Bytell 
Steve  Casto 
David  T.  Denny 
Joyce  Erickson 
Wyman  Fritsch 
Harvey  Gearhart 
Barney  Hansen 
Borghild  Hansen 
Mary  Hansen 
Ralph  Helmer 
Susie  Helmer 
Vince  James 
Jess  Knight 
Catherine  Knight 
Elizabeth  Leng 
Bill  Lubbe 
Dave  Martini 


Bob  McCombe 
Molly  McCombe 
Elmer  Nelson 
Margaret  Nelson 
Knut  Peterson 
Agnes  Purdy 
Art  Purdy 
Marsha  Sakalaskas 
Elva  Scott 
Jim  Scott 
Bill  Simeone 
Cari  Simeone 
Al  Stout 

Fred  Terwilliger 
Mellie  Terwilliger 
Louise  Waller 
Sarge  Waller 

And  a  friend  who  will  remain  anonymous 
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